DOUBLE THE LIFE OF FARM MACHINERY—PAGE 6. 
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The Tide is Turning and the New Day Dawning. 


I* has been but a little while @ are oe CRE a Rk Te ee 
since we ran across the story ¥ — FS a 
of how farmers around Shreve- 
port, La., last winter for the first 
time found themselves with corn 
to sell instead of to buy—a thing 
the railroads had never even con- 
templated—with the result that 
freightrates had to be readjust d, 
as they were, and hundreds of 
cars of 1909 corn were shipped 
out of Shreveport, while from the 
depot at Belcher Station alone 
fourteen cars of hogs were ship- 
ped to Fort Worth. ; 
Straws show which way the ‘ 
wind blows—and also which v ay 
the tide flows, and straws like 
this’show how the lide is turning 
inthe South. Another straw, and 
a big one, which shows how the 
lide is turning and the new day 
dawning in the South, is this let- 
ter just received from Dr. L. S. 
Rogers, of West, Miss. What the 
farmers of this little Mississippi 
town are doing, farmers around 
many and many another once 
sleepy Southern hamlet or village 
are now getting ready to do—and 
why not the farmers in your neigk - 
borhood, Mr. Subscriber? We 
quote Dr. Rogers’ letter as fol- * Mier, EEN ad 3 
lows : ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE MARKETED AT THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 
“From what I see in your paper, I think you are doing a great work for | 4, get a profitable agriculture in the Cotton States, or anywhera 
the farmers of Mississippi. There is no questioning the fact that there is else under Heaver, is to raise stock along nith our field crops. 
, _S ordlakinbeagrs thre Fh iat farming a7 ; a We might as weil try to fight against the stars in their courses 
; y riding plows, disk plows, riding cultivators, as fight against the fundamental law. A 10: 
smoothing harrows, etc., sold here this year than in the ten preceding ng & _ pe Betta? ' 
years. People are buying binders, seeders, drills, threshers. More oats The plant feeds on the soi’, the animal feeds on the plan’, 
were sown and threshed than ever before. More hog wire sold. More im- | and the fertility goes back to the soil. This is the Almighty’s 
proved hogs and cattle being bought than ever before. trinity— the plant, the animal, the soil—over and over again in 
“This being true, any one can see that there is a great change being | unending cycles, if the earth is to be kept fruitful. Any sort 
worked out by our farmers. That it will be for the good of the whole | of farming that tries to exist with only two of the three—the 


country, no one denies. Our Board of Supervisors, at last meeting, pass- | soil and the plant—flies in the face of Nature and of Providence 
ed an ordinance to undertake to eradicate the cattle tick. This is a great and can only end in failure and in poverty.”’ 
cen for Holmes County. "It is hoped that the adjoining counties 
of Carroll and Attala will do likewise. EAT S 

“It might be of interest to your readers to know how much butter, eggs, FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


poultry and beef cattle are shipped from this point (West). These figures | BETTER CARE OF THE FARM MACHINERY—How the Life of 
are direct from the books of the I. C. R. R. Co., given me by the agent, the Average Farm Tool Might Be Doubled 
January ist to August ist, 11,973 pounds of butter, 515 cases of eggs, | THE RIGHT WAY TO SOW WHEAT AND OATS—Why It Pays to 
13,250 pounds of poultry; 36 carloads of cattle in last 12 months. This Prepare the Soil Well and Put the Seed in With a Drill 
at same rate balance of year, and at 20c. per pound for butter, 20c. per | WHAT PROFESSOR MASSEY THINKS—Corn and Cotton Prob- 
dozen for eggs, 12%¢¢. per pound for poultry, $600 per car for cattle, lems, Permanent Pastures, Winter Cover Creps, Silos 
foots up about $40,000 that this brings to our little town per year. With | HOW TO SAVE CORN STOVER—A Symposium 
very little effort from the dreaded boll weevil it could be increased ten | WHAT THE BOYS AND GIRLS SHOUD DO 
times.” oe WHY THE SOUTH MUST HAVE PASTURES 
sa HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK 
There are many gocd points in this letter—in fact, it is as | POULTRY, BEES, AND THE GARDEN 
fall of good points as a pin cushion—biit the best one of all is | SOME BOOKS FOR THE FARM HOME 
that which tells cf the fine shipments of cattle and dairy prod- | SYMPTOMS OF TICK FEVER 
ucts. There's no getting away from the fact that the cnly way | THE TORRENS SYSTEM 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


Notes and Comments. 








issue for August 6th show very plainly the 

need or better baling of cotton. The great 
loss can be seen oa every Southern cotton plat- 
form. Buyers are responsible for a good deal of 
this ragged condition, for they tear up bales need- 
lessly in getting out samples. 
But a more eomplete cover 
such as is put over the Sea 
Island cotton and better hop- 
ping would make a_ great 
change in the way the cotton 
earries. Then those bales of 
Egyptian cotton do not seem to 
have gone through the com- 
press which adds its damage to 
the American bales. But, as 
the Editor says, there is room 
for great improvement in American baling. Bale 
the cotton right and then stand up for fair treat- 
ment. 


Ts TWO PICTURES on the front page of the 





PROFESSOR MASSEY. 


Ie. 

BUR CLOVER AND CRIMSON CLOVER.—As 
bur clover belongs to the same genus as alfalfa, 
the same bacteria will thrive on the roots, and 
bur clover seed sown in the rough will inoculate 
the land for alfalfa, and it may be that sowing the 
two at same time would be a good practice. Then 
as to crimson clover, I believe that the seed will 
germinate better sown in the rough than cleaned. 
But the South should produce its crimson clover 
seed. Of course, it will not pay for one farmer 
to own a huller for his individual use, but when 
a large section gets to growing this clover regu- 
larly it will pay some one to own the huller and 
go from farm to farm and clean the seed as is 
done on the Delaware-Maryland peninsula where 
a large part of the home-grown seed is now pro- 
duced, and where the failure last spring made the 
present high price. But as Mr. Wilson says, it 
is worth in nitrogen fixing as much per acre as a 
ton of $30 fertilizer. A farmer remarked to me 
recently that $10 a bushel was a big price, but 
that a peck of the seed would do more for him than 
any $2.50 worth of fertilizer he could buy. Some 
of the seedsmen are now offering imported seed at 
$5.50. Better examine a sample before buying. 
Mr. Wilson was fortunate in getting a stand on 
ten acres with two bushels of seed. I would sow 
two and a half bushels on ten acres. 

& 

SOY BEANS.—Mr. Zeno Moore does not say 
what variety of soy beans he uses~ There are 
some that are too early to sow with black peas; 
buteI think that the tall yellow soy will come 
in in good shape with almost any pea except the 
Unknown or Wonderful, as they call it now. The 
early soys should be sown with early peas. I am 
glad to have Mr. Moore’s experience, however. 

& 

CORN FIRING.—lI think that the main reason 
for firing of corn is shallow plowing and de- 
ficiency of humus in the soil to retain moisture. I 
have noticed here that on the sandiest soils there 
is no firing where a growth of crimson clover has 
been turned under for the corn. The decaying 
clover retains moisture, and the corn keeps green 
to the ground. I have noticed this in field after 
field, and have never yet been able to find fired 
corn where crimson clover was turned under. 
Shallow cultivation, too, is important to prevent 
firing, for in fields where the corn is laid by with 
a turning plow there is always firing, because thé 
roots are cut and the food for the leaves is with- 
drawn and, of course, the leaf dies. 

& 

SILOS.—There is now a great deal said about 
concrete silos. I would not build one, for I have 
used three of them and find that there is a great 
deal more damaged silage in a cement silo than in 
a wooden one. The constant condensation on the 
cement walls will damage the silage all around the 
wall. At least that is what it did for me in three 
silos holding 200 tons each. The cheapest silos 
are those commonly built by the dairymen in 
Northern Ohio. These are made with wooden 
hoops. Wood does not shrink endwise, and the 
wooden hoops hold the silo tighter than iron ones 
that continually expand and shrink. They make 
these hoops by laying off the circle on a barn floor 
and placing blocks on the circumference, around 
which half-inch stuff six inches wide is bent. For 
the two lower hoops, they make three layers of 


the half-inch stuff, breaking joints of course, and 
for the upper hoops, two layers. A good cement 
foundation is laid an@ scantling set up to hold the 
hoops in position and then tongued and grooved 
flooring is nailed tight to the hoops, leaving a 
space from top to bottom between two scantlings 
for a doorway. After the silo is completed a good 
wash of cement is placed over the outside, cover- 
ing sides and hoops like whitewash. Small doors 
are dropped in one above the other, the frame 
for the doorway being champhered to make them 
press tight when the silo is filled. 7 
& 

POLE DRAINS.—About twenty-two years ago 
I drained a piece of wet bottom land with pine 
poles. Before draining it grew only branch wil- 
lows, and water stood on it in winter so that the 
neighbors cut ice from it. That piece of land is 
still making good crops and growing red clover. 
Where there is a quick sand bottom tiles are very 
apt to get choked unless laid on a plank. Witha 
good bottom, tiles are certainly the best, but 
where they cannot be afforded, use the poles and 
skin them before laying. The late S. L. Patter- 
son, used on his beautiful farm in Happy Val- 
ley drains made of plank nailed in box-like 
form, and he told me that he had seen no rot in 
these in over twenty years, and they still drained 
the land. 





Cotton and Corn Problems. 


whether they should top cotton that is 

growing rankly. I have studied this, and 
have seen cotton that was topped, trying at once 
to put weak sacots to replace the ones cut off and 
I do not balfeve that this is an advantage. In 
fact, I have seen cotton topped and right along- 
side some that was not topped and the long late 
season gave some top crop on the untopped plants. 

We do not know what the season is to be in the 
fall, and no matter how rank the weed on cotton, 
I would never top it. This is my observation, 
while there may be some who think they have 
benefited the crop by topping. But when I was 
asked recently when to top cotton, I replied: 
**Never.”’ 

Some years ago I saw a friend hauling out ma- 
nure in August and spreading it between the cot- 
ton rows. He had been stall feeding some beeves, 
as he was in a neighborhood beef club (a good 
thing, by the way), and he did not want to throw 
the manure out in heaps to spoil. I asked him if 
he thought the manure would help the cotton at 
that date. He said that it certainly would do no 
harm, as he intended to sow crimson clover among 
the cotton and believed that the manure would 
help that. 

And it did, and more than that, he got a late 
top crop of cotton as far as the manure went. 
Now, do not let the high price of crimson clover 
seed stop you from sowing it among the cotton. I 
believe that in most sections the time of the first 
picking is a good time to sow the seed. Even if 
you intend to grow cotton after cotton, the clover 
will be a good thing, for there is no better prepa- 
ration for cotton than crimson clover plowed under 
in April. And for corn which should follow the 
cotton, you can let the clover stand till dead be- 
fore turning it under, for there is always time 
enough to make a crop of corn after the clover 
has fully matured. 

In riding around the. country here I notice on 
the most sandy soils that there is no firing of 
the corn where crimson clover was turned under 
for the crop, while on soils that had not this 
humus-making material and nitrogen-fixing crop 
that there is firing almost to the ears on sandy 
soils. 

A few days ago I went through a field of corn 
pear.my place. The growth is splendid, and one 
would say that the field would be good for fifty 
bushels an acre. But I do not believe it will make 
over 25 bushels solely because of bad seed, for 
I estimated that there are at least 20 per cent of 
the great stalks that have no ear at all, simply 
growing fodder. Seed from that field will be 
worse and worse, for the barren stalks are the 
strongest males in the field, and will set most of 
the grain, and the grain will inherit the same 
tendency to make no ears like the lintless cotton 
that promoters tried to sell years ago. 

I know of one corn breeder who has, by years 
of careful selection and cutting out of tassels from 
barren plants, wholly eliminated barren plants 
from his field. I went through his corn field of 
thirty acres last fall and could not find a stalk 
without an ear, and he made over ninety-five 
bushels an acre on the thirty acres, and sold it all 
at an average of $2.50 per bushel for seed. Does 
it not pay to grow good seed? 


M = FARMERS have written to me asking 


- 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
The Right Implements, 


HAVE SEEN farmers in the South xg 


Owing 
wheat broadcast and plowing it in With a 
one-horse plow. 


No such work can make 
a good wheat crop, or oat crop either, Others 
plow the land and sow the seed broadcast and 
then harrow it in with an old spike harrow, This 
is almost as bad, for the seed are covered at all 
sorts of depths, and some hardly covered at aj 
*endee-poor growth is the result. The making of 
< wheat or oat crop depends more on the Previous 
preparation of the soil than anything else, Sow- 
ing small grain after corn, or on a pea stubble, | 
would never re-plow the land deeply, but woulg 
run the disk harrow lightly over it time and again 
till the surface is perfectly fine, for winter grain 
needs to have the lower soil well compacted ang 
tramped over. Then always use a drill for sowing 
the seed so that it will be put in at a uniform 
depth and will grow uniformly. The harrow jg 
one of the most important implements on the 
farm. 





Pastures and Hay for the South. 


good pasture grasses of some sort do not 

thrive, and on most of the lands of the Pied. 
mont and mountain country the finest sort of a 
permanent sod can be maintained. 

The fact is, that the Southern cotton farmer 
has been all his life fighting grass, and he dreads 
nothing more than a Bermuda sod, the finest 
summer pasture grass in the United States in its 
proper climate. 

It is not a good thing to have in a cotton field, 
of course; but I knew one of the most successful 
cotton farmers in South Carolina, who, when he 
was living, always had a permanent pasture of 
Bermuda grass, and had fine cattle, fine sheep 
and fine hogs, and grew cotton with more success 
than most farmers, seldom making less than a 
bale an acre, and often more, and he had no trou- 
ble with the grass getting into his fields. 

Then in the upper Piedmont and mountainn 
country, where Bermuda is out of its element, we 
grow orchard grass, Virginia or Canada bDlue- 
grass, the latter as permanent a sod as Bermuda, 
and green all the year. Then in the eastern 
coastal and southern sections the Texas bluegrass 
thrives wonderfully as a winter grass, and is ex- 
cellent to mix with the Bermuda, for it just be- 
gins to grow green when the Bermuda turns 
brown. 

But to get good pastures we must treat them 
well. We must prepare the land and seed thick- 
ly, and then by annual top-dressing we can main- 
tain and thicken the sod indefinitely. Therefore, 
I hope that all of our readers will study closely 
what Mr. French says about pastures. 

Then as to hay. There is no part of the 
country which can compete with the South in the 
production of great crops of the best of hay from 
cowpeas, soy beans and velvet beans in the vari- 
ous localities. The Southern dairyman or stock 
feeder can grow all the protein he needs, while 
the Northern man buys it in grain. But with 
cottonseed meal secured in exchange for seed, 
legume hay that can be grown after a small grain 
crop, and corn silage, the Southern stock feeder 
has a great advantage over the stock feeder in 
the North. 


6 ARE FEW sections in the South where 





Mr. Newell says that he caz tell the man who 
reads The Progressive Farmer and Gazette by 
looking at his farm. We are glad that our ef 
forts to get better farming done are having this 
effect on our readers. I hope that Mr. Newell 
will get hold of some of those whose farms show 
that they do not read the paper and get them into 
the Family. 





The more peas you grow the more cows you can 
feed; and the more cows you feed the more ma 
nure you will have, and the more manure you 
have the more feed you can grow, and the more 
cotton without a debt to the fertilizer man. Peas 
and crimson clover, the summer and winter team 
for the improvement of the Southern soils. 





Every weed that you allow to ripen seed this 
year means hundreds next year. Now is the oe 
cepted time to get rid of weeds, briers and bushes; 
and every day’s neglect means more seeds to 
ripen, and more work for you next year. Get 
out the mowing machine, the scythe, and the 
mattock and get busy. 





August is Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
Have you sent a club? 


month. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 


BY BETTER METHODS OF SOWING WHEAT AND OATS. 


If Land is to Be Broken, It Should Be Done Early—Don’t Sow , 
Until a Good Seed Bed Has Been Made—Slipshod Methods of 


Seeding Mean Poor Crops. 


By Tait 


N OUR LAST article we discuss- 
if ed the breaking of the land for 

oats and wheat, but perhaps 
too much attention can not be given 
to the importance of a finely pulver- 
ized, compact seed bed. Our falls 
are generally dry, and while this ap- 
plies more especially to the Gulf 
States, it is also a factor to be con- 
sidered in the Southeastern States. 
For this reason the preparation of 
the seed bed for fall sowed crops be- 
comes an especially important mat- 
ter and one requiring the exercise of 
more care and judgement than is 
usually given to it. 

If the land can be broken and well 
pulverized early in the fall, say a 
mcnth or more before seeding time 
and then harrowed after each rain, 
sufficient moisture will be stored, an 
average year, to insure the seed ger- 
minating and coming up to a good 
stand. The thorough pulverizing of 
the soil compacts it sufficiently to 
put it in condition to absorb all 
moisture that is likely to fall and 
the harrowing keeps the surface 
broken so as to prevent large loss of 
this moisture by evaporation. The 
presence of large quantities of weeds, 
grass, or other vegetable matter on 
the land is frequent cause of failure 
to prepare the seed bed in such 
manner as to retain the necessary 
moisture. If the growth of vegeta- 
ble matter be large, it will be dry 
weather cause the soil to remain 
loose and open, even though it be 
turned under thoroughly. Disking 
before breaking, or mowing the 
growth and then disking, will put it 
in much better condition for being 
mixed with the soil; but if this can 
not be done, or is not done, then it 
should be completely turned under 
and the land thoroughly disked and 
harrowed after the breaking, in or- 
der to compact or settle the soil. 

On every farm there should be a 
roller and for no purpose will it be 
found more valuable than for com- 
pacting the land on which wheat 
and oats are sowed. It may be used 
before or after sowing the grain, but 
preferably before. If used after 
seeding a light harrowing should be 
given immediately after the rolling 
to prevent the great loss of moisture 
which will take place from the 
smooth surface produced by the 
roller. 


Time to Seed and Quantity to Use. 


The best time for seeding is so 
variable in different years and in 
different parts of our territory that 
no definite advice can be given that 
will suit all, but a few general sug- 
gestion may be made. While too 
early seeding of wheat in those sec- 
tions infested with the Hessian fly 
will render it more subject to the 
ravages of this pest and such early 
seeding of both wheat and cats as to 
cause too large a growth before 
cool weather comes is objectionable; 
still, we have noticed that oats and 
wheat sowed sufficiently early to ob- 
tain a fair growth and become thor- 
oughly rooted give much better re- 
sults than when sowed so late that 
cold weather comes on before suffi- 
cient growth has been made to en- 
able the plants to become well estab- 
lished. Throughout the greater part 
of our territory probably from Octo- 
ber 15 to November 15, for wheat, 
preferably by November 1, and from 
October 15 to November 1, for oats, 





Butler. 


are about the best periods for sow- 
ing these crops. 

The quantity of seed depends 
somewhat on the variety or size of 
the grains, and the fertility of the 
land; but the best yields of wheat 
are probably made from around 14 
bushels of seed per acre—1l1 bushel 
to 1% bushels is about right. For 
oats heavier seeding is required, 
but the quantity used by good oat 
growers varies considerably. Some 
use as much as 3 and even 4 bushels 
per acre, but from 2 to bushels to 
2% bushels per acre should be am- 
ple. When sowed broadcast by hand 
a little more seed should probably 
be used than when put in with a 
grain drill. 


It Pays to Use a Grain Drill. 


With the increasing acreage which 
is being put into wheat and oats and 
the prospect for still larger acreages 
being sowed every year, we advise 
that farmers plan for the buying of 
grain drills for putting in the oats. 
wheat and other small seeds. Better 
yields are obtained by seeding with 
drill than from hand sowing. The 
cost is too great for one farmer who 
only puts in a few acres, but one 
drill will do the work of a half dozen 
or more such farmers, and there is 
no reason why they should not com- 
bine in the purchase of such imple- 
ments. Of course, any farmer hay- 
ing 25 or more acres to sow to oats, 
wheat or rye, etc., can afford to own a 
drill, but smaller farmers would find 
it more economical to combine for 
the purchase of such implements that 
are only used for a few days in the 
year. We are rather partial to the 
disk drills with attachments for com- 
pressing the soil on the seed, but any 
of the several hundred grain drills 
on the market will do satisfactory 
work. No manufacturer will put his 
money into the manufacturing of im- 
plements until he has demonstrated 
they will do good work, and if any 
farmer buys one and does not get 
satisfactory results the fault is much 
more likely to be his lack of knowl- 
edge of how to manage it than any 
defect in the implement. In the 
Southeastern States where oats win- 
ter kill more than in the Gulf States, 
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the way through. 













Longest Wearing—Lightest Running 


When you buy a wagon how can you have positive 
assurance of satisfaction? See that it bears the name of 
Studebaker and you will know that the quality apparent 
from its handsome appearance is real—that it goes all 


Studebaker Wagons have served Southern Planters 
for overahalfcentury. They will meet your requirements 
as no other wagon can because they are built for your needs 
in the Studebaker works, where they are so thoroughly 
tested and inspected that you can be sure they come right 
up to the high standard of quality required of all goods 
that bear the name Studebaker. 

The oldest, largest and most successful dealers 
handle these wagons—there are over a million in daily 
use. Let us tell you the name of the one nearest you so 


~ J South Bend, Indiana 


you can be sure about 
the next wagon you 
buy. When you write 
we will send our Stude- 
baker 1911 Almanac. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Largest Vehicle Factories 
in the World 











the open furrow method of sowing 
is becoming more popular. Our trav- 
els, even in this latter section, how- 
ever, convinced us that the open fur- 
row method of sowing oats should 
be adopted throughout the entire 
pouth. As many, or more, oats will 
be produced when winter killing does 
not occur, but more or less winter 
killing occurs everywhere during all 
seasons, and in such cases the open 
furrow method of seeding is unques- 
tionably superior. 
The Open Furrow Method. 

The objections to the open furrow 
method are the absence of an imple- 
ment that will enable the man with 
two or more horses to sow his crop 
rapidly and economically, and the 
rough condition in which the ground 
is left. The latter objection is large- 
ly removed by running a smoothing 
harrow over the land in the spring. 
The seed being deposited in the bot- 
tom of a comparatively deep furrow 
and only lightly covered come up 
well, are protected by the sides of 
the furrow from frost and the fall- 
ing in of the soil from the furrow 
prevents the spewing which so often 
ruins the stand ot oats when sowed 
on the level. 








VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


An Interesting Session at Petersburg—Special Attention Given 
to the Work of the Boys and to Household Problems. 


of the Virginia State Farmers’ 
Instiute was held in Petersburg 
last week and was well attended. 

Vice President Joseph W. Turner, 
of Hollins, presided over the first 
day’s meeting. 

Governor Mann spoke, saying that 
while as Governor many interests 
were committed to his charge, the 
most important of all was agricul- 
ture, to the advancement of which he 
would devote his most ardent atten- 
tion. The Governor also spoke of 
the remarkable advance in agricul- 
ture in the past few years and the 
promise of still greater advancement. 
Ten years ago the crops of Virginia 
were valued at $87,000,000, while 
last year they were valued at $180,- 
000,000. He especially commended 


Ts SEVENTH annual convention 


the work of the boys in agriculture, 
and spoke of the great benefit they 





are going to prove to the State. At- 
tention was called to the benefit now 
being derived from the demonstra- 
tion work of the past few years. 
At the afternoon session, Prof. W. 
J. Spillman was the first speaker, 
his subject being, ‘“‘The Improvement 
of the Farm by Growing Forage and 
Legume Crops.’”’ James Bellwood 


and Prof. Lyman Carrier also spoke 
on this subject. 
The improvement of a farm by 
live stock was next taken up by J. 
(Continued on page 657.) 


WAGON SENSE 
Don’t break your back and kill your 


horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


It will save you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
/ make ene old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. It is free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box59 Quincy. Ul, 








DON'T LOSE 


your year's profit on 
cotton, corn or wheat 


By Buying a 
CheapWa 














A Bad * 
J 
Bargain % 
* in a wagon makes you lose - 
: the price of that wagon plus 
its repairs, and in the end you 
ft willhave to pay out for a good 
“wagon to-boot. But when you 
choose a White Hickory from 
4 &mong all others onthe market, 
you get the best wagon produced, *% 






BUILT ON HONOR 


The White Hickory is an old make; 
long ago established in the ‘‘good- 
will’ of wagon users. HE it had not 
been ‘built on honor” it would have 
been out of business years ago. 
That factis a virtual PUBLIC guar- 
antee, and is backed by our own 
individual guarantee. Before you 
buy any other wagon, go to your 
dealer’s and ask especially to see 
the WHITE HICKORY. If he is out 
of them, write us at once for our 
catalog and read our “BUILT ON 
HONOR GUARANTEE.” It will 
Save you the price of a cheap wagon 

= and repairs, and perhaps the 
» profit on your banner crop. 


WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon Mig. Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 


—one waiting on the other? 

One man with a Low-Down Handy Wagon 
would have the load half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue, 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, HAVANA, ILLS 


The UNIT Road Wachine 
(One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 





SAVE CORN STOVER—GET READY FOR OATS. 








————TWO TIMELY FARM PROBLEMS DISCUSSED BY FARMER READERS————— 








IT IS EASY TO CURE CORN 


STOVER. 


Mr. Ring Can Put It Into the Barn 
for $3 a Ton, and When Fed With 


Cottonseed Meal Stock Eat It 
Readily. 
Messrs. Editors: Put your corn 


in good sized shocks, set it up firm 
and straight, and tie the shocks se- 
curely right up at the top. A piece 
of twine tied firmly close up at the 
top will keep any well-built shock 
standing all winter, and keep the 
stover bright. Of course, the out- 
side will become weather-beaten, and 
rotten even, but the inside will be 
good. I know two—I came near 
saying farmers—men who cut corn 
every year and leave it in the field 
till it is fed up, I have seen very 
nice stover in the field in April. 

I have cut and fed stover ever 
since I was big enough to do such 
work, and have cut as much as 75 
acres in one season. Have near 40 
acres in the shock now and it has 
been raining considerably ever since 
we commenced to cut it, but I don’t 
feel at all uneasy about spoiled stov- 
er, except, of course a shock now and 
then that is twisted and down. Have 
never had any spoiled stover except 
where the shock went down,—ex- 
cept, of course, the outside of the 
shock gets weather-beaten, but you 
don’t notice that after it is shredded, 
and the stock don’t either. I have 
cut corn most all day in a drizzle; 
have cut many times when it was so 



















































Why Fall is the Time 
to Paint 


AINT lasts longest 
and gives the best 
service when it gets 
the strongest hold 
upon the surface; 
and the drier the 
surface the better 
hold it gets. 


In the fall the air is dry; so 
isthe wood. There are no in- 
sects to get stuck in the fresh 
paint, and very little dust and 
dirt to settle. 

But no matter when you paint, you 


will always get the best results when 
you use 


Pure White Lead 


(“Dutch Boy Painter” Trade Mark) 





and linseed oil. Then you know you 
are right. Use it this fall. Look for 
the ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter” on the keg. 


Write us for our “Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No, 13 "—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet. containing 
many valuable suggestions. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros.Co.. Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


wet with dew or rain that my clothes 
would be soaked; have cut it in all 
sorts of weather; cut it one season 
in central Alabama when it rained 
every day for a month,—would cut 
till it rained and commence as soon 
as it quit,—and have never had any 
that stock would not eat. 

Filled the barn chock full of 
stover last fall, and my father, 
brother and several neighbors said 
1 would never feed it all, but it was 
all gone before March, and I don’t 
believe the stock left 10 pounds in 
100 of it. Fed cows a liberal allow- 
ance of cottonseed meal and crushed 
corn, and they went for the stover. 
Bought one old stack of bones that 
would hardly touch it, but in two 
weeks after she commenced getting 
cottonseed meal, she was cleaning 
up all the stover I would give her. 

Tennessee. A. O. RING. 





WHY IT PAYS TO OUT CORN AND 
SHRED THE STOVER. 


Messrs. Editors: In studying tiis 
subject let us bear in mind that the 
stover, or shredded stalk is a by- 
product. That its cost of produc- 
tion, its value as a feed, are only 
incidental to this means of harvest- 
ing a crop of corn. 

I assume that, without the grain 

consideration, none would grow corn 
stalks and shred for the stover 
alone. But when you have grown a 
crop of corn ready for harvesting, and 
you can harvest it by this method 
as cheaply as any other, then what- 
ever the stover is worth above what 
the stripped blades, and cut tops are 
worth is so much clear. 
Besides, the increase, or decrease 
in grain at all our experiment sta- 
tions has been in favor of shredding 
as against stripping leaves and cut- 
ting tops. 

It is not unusual that I meet men 
who are obstinately ‘agin’ cutting 
the whole stalk and declare in the 
same breath that they can get no- 
body to “pull fodder.” 

My estimate of the value of corn 
stover is this: If Timothy hay, No. 
1 (and we see but little that good) 
is worth $16 a ton in your dealer’s 
warehouse, then your stover in your 
barn is worth $10 to $12, owing te 
distance you have to haul: This, 
when the stover is baled, as it loses 
in feed value very rapidly when left 
loose, and is soon worth little except 
as bedding and an absorbent. 

ZENO MOORBD. 


Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Moore 
lives in the humid coastal section 
where it is said by many that corn 
will spoil if cut up. He thinks that 
the great trouble along this line 
comes from cutting the corn too 
green. Then, after it is cut, he lets 
it get thoroughly dry before shred- 
ding and ships as soon as baled. 
Last fall at the National Farmers’ 
Congress, at Raleigh, N. C., Mr. 
Moore had a bale of shredded stover 
on exhibition just to prove that good 
corn stover could be made in the wet 
sections along the coast. 





FODDER PULLING TOO LABORI- 
OUS AND EXPENSIVE. 


Messrs. Editors: As there seem to 
be so many that object to cutting 
and curing corn in the shock, I will 
give some of. my failures and suc- 
eesses. My first and only failure 
was with the first that I ever cut. I 
lost about one-fourth of that. Soon 
found that it was too green when cut. 
Since that time I have always let my 





corn get ripe before cutting, 
have never had any trouble. 

I also find that I get much more 
feed and much better corn from 
cutting amd curing in the shock than 
I did when I pulled fodder. In fact, 
that seems to be the only way that 
I could do now, for there is so much 
work attached to pulling off the 
blades that I could never think of 
it again as a mode of getting rough- 
ness for my stock. When I did pull 
I was always short when spring came 
and my cows were not so fascinating 
the first of April; but bad as they 
looked, I never sawed off any of their 
horns for hollow horn or split their 
tails for the worm in the tail, that 
is so prevalent in the spring. 

I. G. ROSS. 


and 


Stokes Co., N. C. 





DON’T PULL FODDER. 


Damage to Corn Yield Greater Than 
Value of Fodder Saved. 


Another objection to the practice 
is the fact that in most cases the 
yield of corn is more or less dimin- 
ished by stripping off the blade. I 
frankly admit that on fresh land, or 
rich bottom land, or laad that has 
has been brought up to a high condi- 
tion by stocking it with humus, the 
corn will ripen and be no longer de- 
pendent on the blades, some days 
before the latter commence to ‘“‘fire’’ 
or “burn.’’ It is natural for the ear 
and the enveloping shuck to ripen 
in advance of the drying out of the 
stalk and blades when the conditions 
are natural, to wit, such condition 
or character of soil as insures the 
presence of plenty of moisture. But 
on many a corn field this summer 
the fodder will be pulled before the 
ears are. more than well past the 
roasting-ear stage, with the result of 


| 


tion on its property. 


THOS H. BRIGGS & SONS, 


See 











On Augu-t 3ist at 4 P. M. 
THE DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 
will give a DEMONSTRATION of 


| Stump Blasting 


at West Raleigh Experiment Station Farm on the land 
of N. C. College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts which 
has kindly granted permission to make this demonstra- 


a loss in weight and quality of grain 
more than equal to the value of the 
fodder saved. 

But the greatest objection to pull- 
ing fodder is the fact that it means 
a failure to recognize the great 
quantity of fairly good, clean, whole- 
some forage that might be secured 
by cutting down the corn a week 
later than the usual fodder-pulling 
stage and curing ears, stalks, blades 
and all, in shocks containing 150 to 
300 stalks.—Col. R. J. Redding, in 
Atlanta Constitution. 





HOW TO SHOCK OORN. 


When Properly Cut and Shocked 
There is no Danger of Damage, 
and the Crop is Easily ‘Handled. 


Messrs. Editors: Recently there 
have been spasmodic efforts made 
here and there to utilize the entire 
corn stalk by cutting and shredding 
the crop, but very few of these ex- 
periments have amourted to much; 
and the old method of stripping the 
fodder has been resumed in most 
cases. These failures were caused 
by the work being improperly done. 
Our first effort was copied after the 
plans used in the Northeastern 
States and its results were anything 
but satisfactory. 

This attempt proved to us its de- 
fects when applied to Southern corn. 
Our corn plant grows too tall te 
shock in its entirety. Its height 
renders it unsuitable to withstand 
the winds, and it is almost impos- 
sible to bind it properly. The mass 
of corn is bulky and hard to cure. It 
can not be handled economically on 
account of its bulk, and the stover 
and the butts of these long stalks 
must necessarily be composed large- 
ly of indigestible material, which 
when deducted makes the product of 
small value. 

In our succeeding effort we let the 


corn ripen until most of the shucks. 


were browned. We cut the stalks 
just far enough below the ears to 
keep them from resting on the 
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Every Farmer 


and all others interested are invited to attend. 


Dealey 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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ground when the stalks were stood 
upon end in the shock. The shocks 
were made more than double the 
size recommended by Northern 
farmers, ard the shocks were tightly 
pound just below the tassels. The 
nearer the binding is to the top of 
the shock the better the results. 
Much corn and fodder is damaged 
by being tied too low down. 

When the stalk is thus shortened 
the weight of the ears, instead of 
being above the middle of the shock 
where it tends to pull the mass over, 
is at its base where it proves most 
effective in keeping the contents in 
an upright position. Four years ago 
we adopted this method of shorten- 
ing the stalk and thereby shorten- 
ing the height of the corn shocks. 
Now it is a very rare thing to find a 
shock down. Although through 
stress of circumstances beyond our 
control much of our crop is com- 
pelled to stand in the shocks until 
far into the winter, the fodder comes 
out bright and there are but few 
rotten ears of corn found when the 
crop is put into the cribs. 

The butts, ranging from two to 
four feet high, are utilized here by 
converting them into ensilage. They 
are by this process softened and 
made into food for cattle. Where 
farmers are not in a position to util- 
ize them this way it is better to 
leave them to rot on the land than 
to attempt to put them into the 
shocks where they will most assured- 
ly cause more damage to the corn 
and stover than they are worth. 

There are Many advantages in 
shocking corn over the old method of 
managing the crop, and there are no 
disadvantages when the crop is prop- 
erly managed, some “‘pellagrist’”’ to 
the contrary notwithstanding, as the 
grain is preserved better and in a 
sounder condition than when the 
crop remains as it grew in the open 
field. The fodder averages better 
and the crop can be shocked as well 
when wet from rain as it can when 
the weather is dry. 

I believe that corn can be as suc- 
cesfully shocked in the humid coast 
region as elsewhere if properly done, 
for our shocks very often stand upon 
wet branch bottoms for months to- 
gether without injury. 


J. W. BUNCH. 
Richland Co., S. C. 





SOW OATS IN THE FALL. 


Oats should be sown in the fall 
rather than in the spring. There are 
many reasons why fall oats are bet- 
ter in addition to the protection 
which they afford the soil. Occa- 
sionally fall oats get killed but there 
is not much more danger in getting 
them killed than there is in February 


sowing and the yield is about twice | 
The open furrew system is 
& very popular method of sowing) 


as great. 


fall oats and is advisable on most all 
classes of soil other than a restless 


sandy soil where the furrows are} 


likely to fill up with sand to the 
extent of choking out the stand. 
Very little, if any, fertilizer should 
be used when sowing oats in the fall. 
The reason for this statement is that 
the oats may grow too rapidly and 
increase the danger of getting killed. 
Another reason is that the young 
oats will use very little fertilizer dur- 
ing the winter season and the 
weather conditions will very nearly 
destroy its substance by spring. 
Where manure can be had it is pre- 
ferable. A better plan would be to 
harrow in an application of commer- 
cial fertilizer early in the spring 
while the oats are small and follow 











HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 
ment cuts and throws in pil . 
pi = on har. 


vester or win: 0) 
\ Suip"yast octal sikh g corn Binder 
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: :—**The harvester has 1 
claim for it. With the assista: Pmen ¢ and 
f . nce of one man cut 
aes ar 00 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maing 


Testimonial, 
picture of barvester. ine dha Mie be ee rene 


with a top dressing of nitrate of 
soda. 

Another reason why oats should 
be sown in the fall is the protection 
they afford the soil. Here in the 
South where inoculation is necessary 
and the process is slow in getting a 
leguminous cover crop, it will pay 
to have a cover crop of a cheap 
qaulity of oats or rye whether we 
expect to harvest it or plow it under. 
It prevents the soil from being 
weather-beaten and the mass of tiny 
roots hold the soil in case of wash- 
ing rains. Also turning under a 
green crop in the spring adds vege- 
table matter, sets bacteria to work 
and puts the soil in a healthful) 
condition. J. A. WADE. 

Alabama. 





RACK FOR CURING PEA HAY. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to give 
you my simple plan of making a 
hay rack to cure cowpea hay on. 

It is made of six strips 1x1 inch 
and 4 feet long and four nails. You 
lake three strips and set them 
around, having the lower ends 3 


A 





B tS dD 


feet apart. Bring them together at 
the top and nail with one 20-penny 
wire nail and then take three other 
strips and put one 10-penny nail in 
each one about 9 inches from the 
end and nail one strip on each leg 
of the rack 8 inches from the ground 
and rest one end upon the other, 
and the rack is finished. 
Freeman, Va. H. C. HALE. 





Since laying by the crops have you 
gone around and gathered up the 


tools and implements and placed 
them away under the shelters? Not 
one of them should be left out. The 


weather damages tools and imple- 
ments almost as much as use. When 
you put them under the shelters use 
oil on all bolts and screws so that 
they will be in good condition next 
spring. A little paint would help in 
preventing rust and decay.—J. M. 
Beatty. 


market and brings top-notch prices. 


average amount of hay. 
customs baling press. 
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LITTLE NOTE FROM MR. FRENCH. 


Mr. Reader: About those subscrip- 
tions you are sending in to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette. I just 
want to say—not to urge you on to 
do your duty in the matter as I know 
you are doing that anyway, but by 
way of encouragement—that I ex- 
pect to do my part in the matter, and 
propose at the end of the year to 
send im a list as large as the largest 
list any of you send during this lay- 
man’s campaign. I will do this even 
if I have to pay for them out of my 
own pocket, and I would just say in 
this connection that if any of you, 
or half of you, my readers, feel call- 
ed upon to do a little missionary 
work for the good of your country, 
simply put your right hand down 
into your pocket, extract a bill, and 
send it in to the office with a list 
of the names of the people you think 
would be benefited by the reading of 
the paper, and say nothing to your 
left hand about the matter. Now, as 
a last word (for now), aside from 
sending in as large a list as any of 
you, I am expecting to send to the 
reader (who is not a regular agent) 
who sends in the largest list 
(and I hope it will be a lady) one of 
our good Berkshire pigs (male or 
female as you may select), not regis- 
tered, but pure-bred and a business 
pig, one of the sort from which we 
are producing $1,000 to $1,200 
worth of meat a year. So send in 
your names as fast as you secure 
them and say, ‘“‘These go to my cred- 
it in the Layman’s Campaign.” 

A. L. FRENCH. 


P. S.—Remember, I have no finan- 
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a dollar’s worth of stock in the com- 
pany. We are all working in this 
matter for the good—as I told you 
some weeks ago—of our agriculture, 
our greatest industry. 





Every boy and girl ought to read 
“The Youth’s Companion,’’ the great- 
est paper for young folks. A year’s 
subscription (price $1.75) free for 
ten 25-cent subscribers. 

thousandsin use. Over 
$3 400 sold in 3 months. For 11 years 
we've madethem Shipped direct from 


factory.® Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., 





HAY PRESS Best farm press made. 


° 
Atlanta, Go 


DEDERICK’S 





H-y Presses 


Always reliable. onderfuliy durable 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivot: St., Acsant, NY 
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The Rapid-Fire 





Nay Press 


7 Is guaranteed to do as good and ; 


as much work as any costing 
TWICE as much. It bales faster, 
has the best rebound break, the 
lightest draft, and requires less 
men and stock to work than any 
other press made. Write for catalog. 


Address Hay Press Dept. 


WILLIAMS BUGGY CO., Makers 
Macon, Georgia 








cial interest in this as I do not own 











Continuous Travel. 







Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


smoothly, quickly and economically wi 
down or ou 


these is the one you ' 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 
Department Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
it and will bale 
t break- 











The Improved Red 


Ripper 





and is cheap. 


A> 


<Y 


ARNT amy. Mat — x. cee Ue 
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The R&D RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 













2 1H C Hay Presses Increase the 
Feeding Value of 
Your Hay 25 to 50 % 


O get full value from your hay, it should be baled. Actual tests show that baled hay well kept is worth from 
25 to 50 per cent more for feeding purposes than locse hay exposed to the weather in stacks and ricks. 
hay takes up one-fifth as much room as loose hay; therefore the entire crop can easily be placed under cover 

when it is baled. Baled hay retains its full nutritive value—remains in excellent condition—is always ready for 


Baled 


An IH C pull power hay press will pay for itself by the saving it makes in a year’s time if you raise an 
It will save all your hay crop—increase the value of yeur hay—save the expense of the 


With an I H C hay press you can bale your hay when you have time, with your own help. 

You must use an I H C hay press to fully appreciate its excellent work. Ask any man owning one. 
He will tell you that his I H C hay press is simple, strong and very powerful—that there is no pull at 
the step-over and no extra pull when the pressure is greatest—that it pays big returns on the investment. 

I H C hay presses are made for operating with either one or two horses. The International motor baling 
press is equipped with a 3, 4 or 6-horsepower I H C gasoline engine—a hay press and portable engine in one. 
Call on the International local dealer for catalogue and prices, or write us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporatetl) 


CHICAGO USA 
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THE CARE AND PROTECTION OF FARM EQUIPMENT. 





More Plows Worn Out by Weather than by Work—Good Roofs, 
Good Paint, Good Oil, Mean Long-Lived Machinery—The In- 
structive Story of a Kentucky Farmer. 


By M. R. D. Owings, Advertising Manager International Harvester Company. 


T HAS BEEN well demonstrated but it takes the difference of a good 
| that a real business man is suc- many acres to pile up enough dollars 


cessful as a manufacturer in so to buy a new binder. 


And yet, very 


far as he is able to make mechanical little time is spent in showing how 
labor take the place of less produc- to increase the life of a binder from 


tive hand la- six to fifteen years. 
bor, and that leave it to the common sense of the 
areal business farmer. 
“|man as a far- common sense is really the thing 
mer is similar- that is needed. 

ly successful 
in so far as 
he can do the 





same thing. 
But here 








ceases. 





Perhaps they 


If they do, all right, for 


Shelter, Paint and Oil. 


College instruction, ancestral ad- 
vice, and original research in the 
, care of farm machines can all be 


very often, is simmered down to these three ele- 
where the re- mentary 
semblance good paint and good lubricants. These 


necessities—good roofs, 


three determine whether the days of 


The manu- 2 machine shall be long in the land 


facturer in- or whether it shall soon return to 


M. R. D. OWINGS. 


vests so much the dust whence it came and another 


money in la- order go to the firm who made it. 


bor-saving machinery, he allows so 
much for depreciation, and then pro- trio. 


Let every farmer attend to this 
How and when are questions 


ceeds to see that his machine is well which each must answer for himself 
housed, well cared for and kept go- —not very profound questions, but 
ing. He figures that it must pay so very important. 


much interest on the original invest- 


Few people realize how simple and 


ment, plus a profit sufficiently large yet how essential such care is, and 
to equal ultimately, the original in- for those who have overlooked this 


vestment. 


The longer the machine phase of agricultural life, I give 


can fulfill the duties for which it was the experience of one successful Ken- 
intended, the greater the money re- tucky farmer, which may contain 


turns on the first outlay. 


When a farmer figures on the same 
basis in caring for his equipment, the 
economic term of ‘‘business man’’ fits 


helpful suggestions. 
One Farmer's Tool Shed. 


This man ran a big farm in that 


him. But when he invests his cap- State, and in spite of inefficient help 


ital in expensive 


machines—and 2nd long-used soil, made money. He 


many of them—such as a modern WS a firm believer in the above- 
farm nowadays necessitates, and then Mentioned triumvirate, and he prac- 
leaves his plow in the fence corner ticed what he believed. Back of his 
and his binder in the field and his barn he erected a long, low shed, not 
new wagon under the eaves of his Particularly showy or expensive, but 
cow shed, he falls short of exercising 4'Y, and under this shed he kept 


the right kind of business methods. 


Machinery Neglected is Money 


Thrown Away. 


everything in the equipment line— 
from grindstone to wagons. In one 
end he built a home-made, impro- 
vised paint shop. Although his rep- 


The money which a farmer puts Utation as a family man in that 
into a binder, mower, or manure country was good, it was said of him 
spreader, is just as much capital in- that he would just as soon leave a 
vested as the money another man member of his family outside all win- 
puts into a machine for making shoes tet 48 his mower or his drill. 


or spinning cotton. 


It deserves an 


When he finished his plowing, he 


annual interest and an ultimate prof- 84W to it that his men brought the 
it equally as much, and it is entitled P!OW back to the shed. He then went 
to as thorough care and protection. °ver it thoroughly with a coat of 
Furthermore, the laws governing con- White lead, and it was left that way 
tinuity of service apply exactly the all winter. In the spring a little ker- 
same to a cream harvester and a °Sene or turpentine was applied, 
wagon as to a planer or grinder. Of which loosened the paint so that 


course, owing to the seasonal use of application of turpentine or kerosene 


farm machines, there are lapses of with the first contact of the ground 
time when certain machines must the share came out smooth and shiny 
remain idle, It is at this period when like a mirror. 


they should be best protected. Sci- 


entists say that the muscles of an 
arm wither quicker from inactivity 
than from over-activity. The same 
thing is true of the equipment. More 
plows have been worn away by the 
weather than were ever worn away 
by service. 


$35 For a Plow or 35 Cents For 


“That plow,” said the Kentuckian, 
“cost me $35, the paint cost about 
85 cents, and it made the plow last 


ten years longer. That is just an il- 


lustration,’” continued he, ‘‘of my 


True as this is, very little attention Procedure with every machine I own. 
has been paid to the science of ma- Every two years I made it a point to 


chine care. 


Experimental stations go over all the binders, mowers, and 


will work for years to show how to all the other machines I had on the 
grow forty bushels of wheat where place, with a good metal-base paint. 


only thirty grew before. 


No one I even painted the knives of the cut- 


questions the usefulness of this work “28 machines the same as I did my 


plow, and I found that with a little 





FARM DRAIN TILE they became bright and shiny before 


(Made of Clay) | 





cultivation. We 
cumbie prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTACO., : : Pomona, N.C. 


the first circuit of the field was com- 
pleted. 

“T didn’t use up all this paint be- 
cause I felt more friendly toward the 
Sherwin-Williams people than I did 
towards the International Harvester 


Farm Drainage. 
tile will mat Company. It was merely a matter of 


land: or proper }eeonomy with me, because paint was 
make a superior clay tile at rea- 


cheaper than new machines, 
‘Perhaps also the question of pride 
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helped a little, because I always lik- 
ed to have everything about the farm 
clean and bright. I generally used 
red because I like that color and be- 
cause red lead is better than .white 
lead for outside work. I kept even 
the tongues and whiffletrees of my 
wagons as good as new. They were 
mostly made of locust in that coun- 
try and, when properly painted, will 
last a century. 

“This painting was not just a hob- 
by; I found that it paid, as at one 
time I sold a binder which I had used 
steadily for six years for over two- 
thirds of what it cost me, and I didn’t 
cheat the fellow, either. It was prac- 
tically as good as new. 

“T was a paint advocate all right, 
and it seemed to me that hired men 
might come and hired men might go, 
but my wagons, mowers and drills 
went on forever. 


The Indispensable Oil Can. 


“T was equally as ‘cranky’ on lubri- 
cants. When I first started farming 
as a young man, it did not take me 
long to find out that a hot box gen- 
erally meant a ten-mile trip to town 
for a new part. I had just about 
three experiences of this kind, and 
after that the most important bit of 
barn furniture, next to the paint can, 
was the oil can. Many a time since 
then, when I have seen my neighbors 
tied up in the middle of a work day 
with an over-heated part, I have 
praised ‘John, from whom oil bless- 
ings flow,’ as the University. of Chi- 
cago boys say. I used to make it a 
rule, after each long trip, to grease 
my wagons, with the result that they 
were always ready and always ship- 
shape. I invented patent dust pro- 
tectors of my own when none came 
with a machine, and where this was 
not possible, I kept the exposed parts 
well cleaned. 

“Now, all of this might seem rath- 
er unimportant to some farmers, or 
they might think it a great deal of 
trouble for nothing, but, in the long 
run, I never noticed the trouble and 
I found that it was a good form of 
economy. I farmed for many years 
at a time when prices were much 
lower than they are now, and I made 
my farm pay. I do not claim that 
it was all due to my caring for my 
equipment, but the fact that I made 
every cent of capital invested in the 
machines return the one hundred 
cents on the dollar, and then some, 
had a great deal to do with my pros- 
perity.”’ 
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of Pruning Shears you 
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PERMANENT PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 


V.—Pastures are at the Very Foundation of Economical Soil 
Building and General Prosperity—Why Do We Expect Grass 
To Grow Under Conditions Where Other Crops Would Not? 


By A. L. 


Ss I HAVE traveled over our 
Aw the thought has come 

to me many a time that our 
peopie are not considering pastures 
as a business crop at.all but simply 
as a convenience 
—a place to turn 
the cow, a_ place 
where the horses 
can roll and rest 
Sundays. | Now, if 
there is one aim 
I have in writing 
these articles on 
pastures, it is to 
bring out the fact 
that pastures can 
be made a ‘“‘money crop’ in the 
South, taking rank with our other 
great money crops. And grass should 
be given more consideration by the 
soil-loving farmer of the South than 
any other crop. 

You say that is a pretty strong 
statement. I realize fully how strong 
a statement it is. “But, my friends, 
soil building is, next to education, 
the greatest need of our time here 
in the South... Thé writer is firmly 
convinced that the great army of 
Southern farmers. will not become 
soil builders until they become live 
stock breeders and feeders. -You say, 
“How about legumes and commercial 
fertilizers?’’ I doubt not soil build- 
ing can be accomplished rapidly by 
the use of these agencies, but the 
trouble is, not more than one in ten 
of our farmers will continue to use 
the legumes year after year—unless 
some use other than fertilizer can be 
made of the plants—because of the 
cost of seed and use of land. ‘With 
first-class live stock on the farm the 
farmer can make a “‘money crop” of 
his legumes selling the feed value 
to his animals and retaining the 
plant food and humus values to build 
up his soil. By this means he gets 
his soil improvement out of his leg- 
umes for less than nothing, as the 
food value of the legume hay is 
generally twice the cost of growing 
the crop. 

Now to get back to the point: Live 
stock production is absolutely de- 
pendent as yet on pastures. Pasture 
is the cheapest stock feed, by far, 
that we have at our command to-day 
as the cost of harvesting is next to 
nothing. So, if the rejuvenation of 
the great mass of the soils of the 
South is the second greatest prob- 
lem before us farmers to- day, if this 
soil building must come through a 
much more general use of live stock, 
and if this live stock business is de- 
Pendent on pastures, we must con- 
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cede pastures to be at the bottom- 


of the great soil building revolution 
that is coming to our land. Hence, 
as a crop the pasture must rank first 
among them all in the mind of the 
farmer who loves his soil and is de- 
termined to deal fairly with this gift. 

I want you to think seriously on 
this matter, my friends, and the more 


you ponder on it the more you will’ 


be impressed with the truth of what 
I have told you. 

We love our country, are jealous 
for her. We don’t want her to rank 
Second to anybody’s country, and her 
Progress is (I am sure you will all 
concede this when you have studied 
the matter as some men have 
studied it) hampered to an unmeas- 
urable degree from the lack—which 
is almost universal—of good soil- 
binding, soil- -building and economical 
Stock-feeding pastures. And these 
Pastures, as I have said in a pre- 
vious paper, are obtainable and 
practical over almost the entire area 


French. 


of the South. We simply have to 
adopt the pasture plants adapted to 
each section and give the pasture 
good, honest treatment such as we 
would render to any other highly- 
prized crop. 

Keep your pastures clean as you 
do your corn fields when you are 
striving for maximum crops. Right 
here I am going to tell a tale on 
North Carolina farmers that they will 
be ashamed to have me tell, I am 
sure, because it is the honest truth. 
I rode last week over 800 miles 
through the best part of the State 


ty, stated that no less than 200 boys 
in that county were taking an active 
interest in farming. 

Mr. Martin, of the Department of 
Agriculture, said that an Ohio socie- 
ty had offered an automobile to the 
best boy farmer in the South. South- 
al Farrar, in charge of the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs, spoke of the importance 
and great success of the demonstra- 
tion work and of the work of the 
boys. 

Prof. T. C. Johnson, of the Truck 
Experiment Station at Norfolk, talk- 
ed on the growing of Irish potatoes. 
“The Growing of Tobacco in a Rota- 
tion of Improving Crops,’’ was the 
theme of an interesting illustrated 
address by Prof. E. H. Mathewson, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The afternoon session was practi- 
cally given up to the laides. Miss 
Helen F. Barnes, National Secretary 
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Westmoreland Davis, John T. Lewis, 
W. J. Hathaway, James Bellwood, J. 
F. Jackson, J. A. Turner and Maj. A. 
J. Tynes. These directors will elect 
the officers of the Institute. 

The institute adjourned without | 
fixing the next place of meeting, but 
will probably go to Roanoke in Jan- 
uary. J. M. BELL. 
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Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
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Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
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Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 

There is only one way tu make big money—use im 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on. a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you willfind steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects.. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
: the standard plow of the world for iF 








and from the car window I saw 
thousands of acres of good torn 
fields clean as a whistle. .*@otton 
and tobacco crops were “clean, but 
not a clean pasture did I see along 
the entire route. You wouldn’t at- 
tempt to grow corn or cotton in a 
brush lot, my people, why will you 
insist on growing pasture grasses 
under such unfavorable conditions? 
Why? 





VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS IN- 
STITUTE. 
; s 
(Continued from page 653.) 
H. C. Beverly, of Essex; Dr. N. S. 
Mayo, of Blacksburg, and others. 

Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction then de- 
livered an address on “Agricultural 
Education in the Public Schools.” 

Dr. S. W. Fletcher, of Blacksburg, 
at the night session, discussed “The 
Improvement of the Fertility of the 
Farm,” giving some very interesting 
stereopticon views as illustrations of 
his subject. 

President Westmoreland Davis, 
called the meeting to order the sec- 
ond day, and as Dr. S. A. Knapp was 
unable to be present, spoke on “How 
to Keep Young Men on the Farm.” 

T. O. Sandy, of Burkeville, the head 
of demonstration work in Virginia, 
followed with.some interesting facts 


-relative to this work in the State, 


both among the older men and the 
boys. There were thirteen boys 
present, and Mr. Sandy on behalf of 
the movement among this young set 
of farmers said that while some of 
them had raised as much as 120 
bushels of corn per acre the expecta- 
tion is that the yield will reach as 
high as 140 to 150 bushels. The 
boys clubs and the boys speeches 
were the interesting features of the 
day. Young Slate, of Halifax Coun- 


of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, discussed the question of 
“The Woman’s Place in the Develop- 
ment of Country Life.’’ Mrs. Mary 
James Dillard, with practical demon- 
stration, spoke on the subject of 
“Modern Conveniences at Moderate 
Cost,’ while Miss Ellen G. Agnew 
made practical suggestions as to 
“How to Meet Some of the Needs.” 

At the night session the following 
gentlemen were elected as a board of 
ee, for the coming year: Dr. C. 

. Garatt, T. O. Sands, S. B. Woods, 
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SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. No damage to 
The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any of the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


Box 300, ‘Charlotte, N. C. 
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WANDERLUST. 


The highways and the byways, the kind sky folding all, 
And never a care to drag me back and never a voice to call; 
Only the call of the long white road to the far horizon’s wall. 


The glad seas and the mad seas, the seas on a night of June, 
And never a hand to beckon back from the path of the new-lit moon; 
Never a light that lasts too long or a dawn that breaks too soon! 


The shrill breeze and the hill breeze, and the sea breeze fierce and bold, 
And never a breeze that gives the lie to a tale that a breeze has told; 
Always the tale of the strange and new in countries strange and old. 


The lone trail and the known trail, the trail you must take on trust, 

And never a trail without a grave where a wanderer’s bones are thrust— 

Never a look or a turning back till the dust shall claim the dust; 
—Isabel Mackay, in’ American Magazine. 








WHAT THE BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD DO. 


How the Young People Can Help to Make Farm Life More 
Pleasant and Satisfying—What One Giri Did and Others Can Do. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


N OLD MAN of seventy was 
A heard to say not long ago that 

he had a real grudge against 
this good world of ours, because 
when he was a child all attention 
was directed to 
old age, and now 
that he was old, 
the child was the 
only thing worth 
while in the world 
--thus from youth 
to old age he had 
always been ‘‘out 
OL it. 

Unquestionably 
this is the age of 
the child, all interest begins and 
ends in childhood and it is good that 
this is so. Go where you will, in 
any land, there is no more hopeful 
or inspiring sight than the smiling 
rosy cheeked girl or the sturdy self- 
reliant boy, both being equipped for 
their part in the work for the phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral uplift of 
the world. 

The world to-day is looking to this 
capable youth and maiden just com- 
ing into activity to help solve some 
of life’s problems.: More especially 
are we looking to the farm boy and 
farm girl to help solve some of the 
problems that will tend to happier, 
more efficient farm life. To-day 
many people are trying to account 
for the great rush of the boys and 
girls to the towns to seek new life 
and new fortune. Perhaps one of 
the answers to the question may 
lie in the universal lack of in- 
terest and intelligence in the many 
things that exist in the world about 
the farm. How many boys and girls 
do you know who are able to recog- 
nize the forest birds of their native 
vicinities or the various bird-notes 
when they hear them? How many 
can recognize the native trees by 
their leaves, the great variety of 
oaks, the elms, the maples, walnuts, 
chestnuts, polars? How many are 
able to recognize these same trees 
in their winter garb? Do they know 
by name or on sight the insects that 
fill the summer day with color, or 
the summer night with melodious 
sound? Do they know whether the 
katydid, cricket or locust sing with 
mouth, wings or feet? Do they know 
what they feed upon, or how they 
live, or what becomes of them in 
winter? Do they know how much a 
bushel of wheat or a gallon of milk 
weighs? Do they know the many in- 
jurious weeds of the farm? 

When the time arrives for the boy 
and girl to plan for higher schooling 
than the home school has provided, 
the question of vocation has much 
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to do with the answer to the ques- 
tion, shall the boy or girl go to col- 
lege? If it is thought best that the 
boy should take up the profession of 
his father, it is rarely thought neces- 
sary that he should go to college at 
all. If the girl does not hope to go 
into one or another of the profes- 
sions open to girls, the college as a 
place to prepare for home making is 
rarely considered. Thus we have the 
common spectacle of the boy not al- 
ways the brightest or keenest of the 
lot staying at home to lead an un- 
enlightened, sordid existence, and the 
girl to end her days in a life of limit- 
ed vision, a vision often bounded by 
the environment of the farm and for 
the most. part by the walls of her 
own farm house. The conclusion 
that the boy or girl who is to re- 
main on the farm does not need edu- 
cation is due, perhaps, to two main 
causes: First, because the education 
of a few years ago fitted only for the 
“learned professions’ and the boy 
or girl who attended college, while 
there was certain cultural value in 
the pursuits of the college curricu- 
lum, yet there was little that could 
be applied practically. This easily 
led to the second cause, namely, that 
education has the tendency to direct 
the boy and girl away from the farm 
and farm interests. Thus we have 
all seen boys and girls returning 
from college with no interest or 
pleasure in the pursuits of the farm 
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to-day there are schools that fit boys 
and girls for the real duties of life, 
and there is as fine opportunity for 
the girl who looks forward to the 
profession of home making, whether 
in her own home or in the home of 
her mother as for the girl who 
wishes to prepare herself for the so- 
called ‘‘bread winning” professions. 

It has always seemed incompre- 
heisible to me, however, how com- 
pletely the college may destroy the 
interest of the boy and girl in the 
processes of the farm and the farm 
home. Given a preparatory course 
on the farm, with a supplemental! 
college training, followed by a post- 
graduate course on the farm, even 
the so-called classical college ought 
to fit boys and girls for a keener ap- 
preciation of life in the country. All 
college life is designed to turn out 
boys and girls with clear brains, 
strong bodies and willing hearts and 
if education does not do that for 








the boy or girl I should take it that 
there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the boy or girl. 

In Elizabeth Hale Gilman’s “Kitch- 
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affects them. The 
Majestic is lined 
throughout with pure 
asbestos, 4 inch thick, 
held in place by an 
iron grating—you can 
see it—and it stays 
there always. Air 
tight joints and pure 
asbestos lining as- 
sure an even, de- 
pendable baking 
heat, saving one- 
half the fuel. 
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Economical In Fuel | 


e That’s what every housewife seeks : 
in @ range—one that 1s absolutely dependable, 


Built on honor, of the best materials, the 
Great Majestic outwears three ordinary ranges. It is the only range 
made entirely of charcoal and malleable iron. Malleable iron can’t 

break— charcoal iron won’t rust like Steel. 

The seams of the Majestic are riveted (not put together with bolts 
and stove putty)—they always remain air tight, neither heat, nor cold 


The Great and Grand Ne,sprincs. Mat 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


RANGE 


The reservoir is all copper and heats like a tea kettle, througha copper 
pocket, stamped from one piece of copper, setting against left hand 
lining of fire box. It boils 15 gallons of water in a very few minutes 
and by turning a lever the frame and reservoir moves away from the 
fire. This feature is patented and is used only in the Majestic. 
It is the best range at any price—a range with a reputation 
and it should bein yourkitchen. Itis for sale 
by the best dealers in nearly every county in 
3 40states. If you don’t know who sells 
them in your vicinity, write us and we && 
willsend you our book, “Range Com-f 
parison.” Everyone thinking of buying || 
@ range should first read this booklet. { 
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en Sketches,” she tells of a girl who 
awoke one morning to find the home 
tasks laid upon her shoulders. After 
40 long years the mother stayed in 
bed. Indeed she stayed in bed many 
mornings, and when she rose at last; 
the old ready-for-anything strength 
was gone. To the college bred maid- 
en the cook beok was puzzling. She 
confessed, “I cooked meat and vege- 
tables according to Exodus and the 
Iliad and served salad and dessert 
by detailed description of General 
Lew Wallace and Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford.”’ But she bravely persevered. 
“Though ye have lain among the pots 
ye shall be as the wings of a dove,” 
became one of her mottoes, and an- 
other, “A kitchen without laughter 
is like a kitchen without salt.” “I 
think a knife drawer should be as 
orderly and dainty as the pretty 
things in the sea deeps that one 
never sees,’’ she said, ‘‘and that a 
dishcloth deserves a hem and a black 
pot a polished eover as much as an 
ill-smelling toad stool deserves to 
have laee on its undersides.” Her 
younger sister listened to her “‘dish- 
pan lectures,’’ as they were called, 
with amusement and admiration, and 
one day when left alone merrily tied 
a green sash around the fat kettle. 

Perhaps the thing the farm needs 
most to-day is the willing co-opera- 
tien of the keen, alert, active boys 
and girls who are growing up there, 
who understand and appreciate the 
beauties and mysteries of the world 
about them and who have faith and 
pride in the profession of their fa- 
thers. 


SEND FOR THESE FOUR BULLE- 
TINS. 





A Postal Addressed to Your Con- 
gressman or “Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.,’? Will 
Get Them for Any Housekeeper. 


Free and valuable information— 
Do all housewives know the value 
of the Farmers’ Bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and to be had for the ask- 
ing? These bulletins, some three 
hundred in number, each prepared 
by an expert, cover almost every line 
of dairy, fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing and preservation, the prepara- 
tion and care of food, eare of poul- 
try, disposition of insect enemies, 
and other topics useful to home- 
makers. Bulletins will be sent free 
to any address in the United States 
on application to any Senator, Rep- 
resentative or Delegate to Congress, 
or to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
Washington. Among specially help- 
ful bulletins are: 

No. 34. Meats—Composition and 
Cooking. 

63. Care of Milk on the Farm. 

85. Fish as Food. 

112. Bread and Bread Making. 

121. Beans, Peas and Other Le- 
umes as Food. 

166. Cheese-Making on the Farm. 

175. Home Manufacture and Use 
of Unfermented Grape Juice. 

203. Canned Fruit, Preserves and 
Jellies. 

241. Butter-Making on the Farm. 

249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

256. Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Kable. 

332. Nuts and their Uses for Food. 

375. Care of Food in the Home.— 
The Delineator. 





SOME TESTED RECIPES. 


Melps for Everyday Housekeeping 
Krom Mrs. Prince’s Experience. 


For bedbugs there is nothing I 
have ever seen as good as copal var- 
nish. Just use it plentifully with a 
brush all over the bedstead, slats, 
side-boards and all, especially any 
cracks, nailholes, etc., all joinings in 
headboards, back of headboards in 
Particularly. I use the varnish, half- 
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remain fine men and women. 


Maynard & Co., Publishers.) 





THE NEED OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


ef PLACE the high principle of religion above the inter- 

pretation of creeds,’’ answered Mrs. Hadleigh. “‘Be- 
fore being an Episcopalian, I am a Christian. I had my 
choice here between remaining true to my ideal church and 
drifting slowly away from the inspiration which God’s min- 
isters alone can give us; or else of affiliating myself with a 
church somewhat different from mine, but resting on the 
same foundation and thoroughly sincere, capable of offer- — 
ing the guidance I needed. For we all need guidance, Miss 
van Osten ; the strong mind that scoffs at the weakness of 
church-goers, often is in sorer need than any, for it falls in- 
to eccentricities and fails at the supreme moment. And there 
was not only myself to think of: I had my children. I 
have seen many Christians break away from their church in 
after life, and, having had the benefit of that early training, 


reared without knowledge of a God whose character was not 
defective.”’--From “'The Scar” by Warrington Dawson. (Small, 


the pipe continues underground about 
100 yards further, and overflows, like 
an artesian well, by the public road, 
’ near the railroad, where it is a great 
convenience to the public. 

I would like to hear from anybody 
who has a better water works system 
than this. R. L. FREEMAN. 

Marlboro Co., 8S. C. 





August is Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette month. Send us a club. 








But I have never seen a child 








and half, turpentine, and use plenty, 
and early. Be sure to use early and 
the war is more than half over. Let 
dry well before putting bedding on. 

To stop cracks in tables, boxes, 
floors, anywhere you would use put- 
ty, if you had it, use shredded news- 
paper in thick flour starch, work 
and knead it in thick as biscuit 
dough. Then use as you would putty. 

Work against the flies. After 
screening all the doers and windows, 
keep one or twe daisy fly killers 
around or a sheet or two of sticky 
fly paper, for the few that get in 
in spite of you. 

To start the stove fire when the 
air is heavy and damp, and the pipe 
refuses to draw, stick a paper erum- 
pled loosely into the sootbox and 
light it with a match. It will heat 
the pipe and your fire will burn all 
right. 

To make cucumber pickles quick- 
ly, pick small cucumbers, 2 gallons. 
Wash and put in bucket or pan with 
good handful of salt and water to 
come to the top of them. Bring to 
a boil, drain; have in another vessel 
vinegar to cover them, in which is 
put one teaspoonful of cayenne or 
several pods of red pepper, two ta- 
blespoons of each: black pepper, all- 
spice, cloves and any other flavor 
liked, and brought to a boil; pack 
in jars, pour over the vinegar. Use 
two teacups of sugar to every gallon 
of vinegar used. 

I have tried these and find them 
all good recipes. 

MRS. H. M. PRINCE. 





DIRECTIONS FOR STORING FOOD. 

From Farmers’ Bulletin 375, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture upon 
“Care of Food in the Home,” the 
following directions for storing food 
are taken. This bulletin which may 
be had upon request will be found 
to be a helpful acquisition to any 
home library, and every woman who 
reads our Home Gircle should send 
for it: 

Breakfast cereals and crackers 
should be placed in a cool dry place. 

Corn meal spoils more readily 
than flour, consequently should be 
obtained im as small quantity as is 
practicable. Rice, tapioca, macaroni 
and similar dry materials, dry fruits 
are best kept in covered cans or 
crocks. 

Sugar and salt may be kept, the 
former in tin, the latter in wooden 
or crockery receptacles. 

Glass preserve jars are best and 
most convenient containers of small 
quantities of food material. 

Turkeys, chickens and other 
birds should be carefully drawn as 
soon as killed and without washing 
hung in the coolest available place. 

Hams and other smoked meats are 
best kept whem hung in linen bags. 

The old-fashioned method of the 
plate, or board, and stone to keep 








the salt pork in the brine is a satis- 
factory device. 

Many housekeepers have success 
in packing eggs in bran vats or dry 


salt, but a prepared, tested method is: Mother's Magazine 


a 10 per cent solution of waterglass 


or lime water, directions for making Is a Monthly Home Magazine de- 
of which may be found in Farmers’ || voted to all that is of interest to the 
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100 Million Dollars 
Worth of Shoes 


These are stupendous figures, yet this is the yearly 
amount that the South spends for shoes. As a curiosity 
these figures may attract you for a minute, but the most 
curious thing about them is that three quarters of this 
money is regularly sent away from the South and the 
South is that much poorer for it. 


You trade at a Southern shoe store. You give the 
dealer your money. You probably buy a western or 
northern made shoe. When the dealer pays his bill, this 
money, less a small per cent to the dealer, goes north or 
west and the South is that much poorer. 

Keep your money at home. Let it work for better 
times, better wages, more factories, more work for 
Southern people. 

Ask your dealer for The Craddock Shoe. Made in 
the South, by white labor, for Southern gentlemen. The 
best shoe value offered by any maker in the ‘land for 
$3.50 and $4.00. Money spent for Craddock Shoes stays 
in the South, and pays Southern labor, Southern grocers, 
bakers and butchers. 

It builds Southern factories, homes and schools. 


We can support more and better industries. Let’s 
gach do his part. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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tracted meeting” is again at hand, and it 
will be a bad day for the South if it ever 
abandon the custom of giving special attention at 
certain seasons to the spiritual side of man’s na- 
ture. Emotionalism is often carried to a dam- 
aging extreme and often men of different denomi- 
nations or elements forget the great principles 
which unite them in discussing the non-essentials 
which divide them, just as ministers sometimes 
emphasize other matters so strongly as to over- 
shadow the foundation principle of a Father’s 
love. These are minor evils which will gradual- 
ly right themselves, however; and let us hope that 
the rural South will ever remain, as it is now, per- 
haps the most Christian section of America, and 
that our Southern farmer, with his increasing 
prosperity, will never become like the rich farm- 
er in the parable whgse .full barns absorbed all 
his attention and left no time for the things of 
the ‘higher life. Our quotation from Mr. War- 
rington Dawson’s ‘‘The Scar” on page 9 contains 
a truth that can not be too seriously considered. 
Ss 
You should keep the garden going all winter, 
but if you do not, don’t let it grow up in weeds 
this fall. If nothing else is to be planted, clean 
off each plat as soon as the crop matures, and 
sow in turnips and crimson clover or rape. This 
will give you a supply of greens and insure green 
food for the chickens next spring when they need 
it most. 


ig SEASON of the country revival or ‘‘pro- 


& 

Few pessimistic prophets have less reason back 
of their forebodings than have those mere men 
who foresee that within a generation or two 
America will not be able to produce food enough 
to supply the population. It is a conservative es- 
timate to say that every Southern State could 
easily increase its production of agricultural sta- 
ples—not of any one crop, of course,—ten fold. 
If any one doubts this, let him look about and see 
the vast amount of land wholly unutilized, the 
small yields per acre on much that is cultivated, 
and the vast quantities of wasted feeds stuff that 
might be fed to live stock. We are, in fact, just 
beginning to farm. 

st 

Every year many people are poisoned with 
poison vine, oak, or poison ivy. Many of them 
are poisoned because they do not know the true 
poison vine (Rhus toxicodendron) from the harm- 





less woodbine (Ampelopsis quinquefolia), yet this 
is a mistake any country-raised boy or girl should 
be ashamed to make. The Rhus has broad leaves, 
threeina whorl, while the woodbine is five-leaved, 
narrower, and sharper at the point. It bears blue 
berries, too, while the poison ivy berries are 
white. If one is poisoned sugar of lead is prob- 
ably the best remedy, though salt and vinegar, or 
soda and vinegar, will help in an emergency case. 
Plants about the house should be cut off at the 
ground and crude sulphuric acid poured over 
them. This month is a good time to do it. 
Js 

There has hardly been a more notable develop- 
ment in American business these few years than 
the awakening of bankers, railroad men, and the 
so-called ‘“‘business men” generally, to the funda- 
mental importance of agricultural prosperity. The 
New York Central is one of the latest transporta- 
tion lines to establish experiment farms, and the 
statement made by one of its Officials is worth re- 
printing: ; 

‘“‘We have here a platform on which the 
New York Central and the farmers can stand 
together. Prosperous farmers along our 
lines mean increased traffic. These is no al- 
truism about that. It simply means that it 
is good business for the railroad to do all it 
can to increase the products of the farm and 
better farming conditions. If the railroad, 
by moderate expense and thought, can make 
these conditions radically better for the farm- 
er, it is plainly in its own interest to do so. 
That is why we have planned the three farm 
stations here in New York State.’’ 

5 
It hurts us tu say it, but it’s a fact which we 
might as well acknowledge, that our Southern 
farmers have the reputation in the business world 
of being slower pay than farmers anywhere else 
in the United States. There may have been some 
excuse for this in the misfortunes of war and re- 


construction times, but there is no excuse for it’ 


to-day, and we must get out of it right away. 
Every farmer who either refuses to pay a debt, or 
fails entirely to pay it, must not only lose his 
self-respect, but he hurts the reputation of the 
whole South. Along with what they are doing in 
better farming methods, prettier homes, and bet- 
ter roads and better schools, we hope that every 
member of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
Family will try to make a reputation for prompt 
settlement of all accounts. It is a good thing to 
do on one’s own account, and it is also a patriotic 
duty we owe our home land. 
& 

The big fact we should alway keep in mind in 
regard to dairying is that no other line of farming 
helps so much in making the land rich. The May 
number of the Outlock tells an interesting story 
of how Mr. James W. Robertson, the foremost 
man in Canadian agriculture, interested the Can- 
adians in dairy work. One of his most effective 
arguments was the fact that the hay from two 
hundred acres of land carries off more soil fer- 
tility than there is carried off in six million dol- 
lars worth of butter, the same thing being true 
with regard to cheese as compared with hay. 
Wherever there is dairying the lands are building 
up and the profits secured in this way make the 
business doubly attractive. 

wt 

Be sure to read that article of Mr.Owings onthe 
care of the farm machinery. To buy a machine 
and let it stand out until rain and rust and heat 
destroy it is just about as wise as it would be 
to grow a crop of corn and let it stand in the field 
until it was half rotten before gathering it. But 
read the article itself, then get che machinery 
that is not being used under shelter, get some 
paint and try your hand painting on rainy days, 
and see that the oil can is kept filled and used 
eften. Paint is cheaper than machinery, and oil 
than horse-flesh. 





August is Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
month. Have you sent a club? 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


Getting More Live Stock on Your 
Farm. 


HE PLANT FEEDS on the soil, the animal 

feeds on the plant, and the fertility goes 

back to the soil. This is the Almighty’s 
trinity—the plant, the animal, the soil—over and 
over again in unending cycles, if the earth is to 
be kept fruitful. Any sort of farming that tries 
to exist with only two of the three—the soil and 
the plant—flies in the face of Nature and of 
Frovidence and can only end in failure and in 
poverty. 

And true as this is for other sections, it is 
even truer for the South. The Western farmer, 
whose land is rich, may. grow live stock if he 
chooses. It’s a matter of choice with him. But 
the Southern farmer whose land is poor, must 
grow live stock if he is to prosper. It’s a matter 
of necessity with nim 

Dountiess you do not wish to go into general 
stock raising now Mr Average Farmer, but you 
ought to have more hogs than you are raising. 
Theres a market tor: pork and bacon—and ham 
prices are out of sight—and more money in hogs 
than in cotton. 

You ought to have more cattle, too. Our aver- 
age farmers in the South don’t keep even half 
as many milch cows as they should, to say noth- 
ing of market cattle. Milk and butter make up 
about the cheapest as well as the most healthful 
of food products, and a farmer should be asham- 
ed to be without an abundance of either. 

Then, we ought to have more horses—more 
horses to work improved farm machinery, and 
more brood mares to raise high-priced colts. Our 
average farm worker in the South is using only 
one-fourth or one-fifth as much horse power as 
the average farm worker in the West. 

So let’s not try to deceive ourselves into think- 
ing it is not practicable to get more stock on our 
farms. We shall fail about as badly as we do 
trying to deceive Nature with a soil-plant team 
instead of a soil-plant-animal team. 

Few Southern farmers after full investigation 
will deny the advisability of getting more hogs, 
more cattle, and in most cases more horses, for 
their farms. Make up your mind then to begin 
adding these until you have a properly stocked 
plantation—and the best stock, too. Work away 


from scrubs just as rapidly but steadily as pos- 
sible. 2 





Our Two Next Specials. 


Ws: HAD planned to have a “Young Folks’ 
Special’? next week, but owing to the fact 
that the whole editorial staff has been in 
and out of the office, and busy much of the time 
‘with outside matters, for the last few weeks, we 
have decided to postpone this Special until Sep- 
tember 10. This will give all the boys and girls 
a chance to write to us—if they will do it at 
once,—and we want to hear from every one of 
them who has something of interest to tell. The 
boys who know how to handle the colts and pigs, 
or who can grow good crops of corn and cotton; 
the girls who know how to cook and sew and help 
their mothers with the house-work—we want to 
hear from them. We are interested, too, in the 
games you play, and the books you read, in the 
things you would like to learn and see and do, 
in what you do not know as well as what you 
do—write and tell us about all of them. We 
shall have for this issue some fine articles by our 
staff writers and special correspondents, but we 
expect the young folks themselves to furnish the 
most interesting part of it. So let us hear from 
you right away. All letters should be in our 
hands by September 1. 

Then September 24 we are planning for a 
“Good Roads Special,’ and we want to make this 
the best road issue we have ever published. If 
you can help make it so, let us hear from you; 
and every one who has helped to make better 
roads can influence others to mend their ways. 
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Saturday, August 20, 1910.] 


Pledge Your Candidate to the Torrens 
System. 


‘ina Farmers’ Union has joined the North 

Carolina Farmers’ Union in advocacy of 
the Torrens System of registering land titles. 
Southern farmers by the thousands are getting 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of this use- 
ful reform, and every candidate for the next Gen- 
eral Assembly in each State should be pledged 
to the support of the principle. And for the ben- 
efit of our readers who do not fully understand it, 
a brief explanation of the whole matter may not 
be out of order. 

As it is now every time a piece of property is 
transferred some lawyer must examine into the 
legality of the title. Old records—running back 
sometimes for hundreds of years—must be searck- 
ed at great labor and expense; and the next 
time the property is sold, and the next, and the 
next, the same work must be done over again, 
and other big lawyer’s fees paid. 

Now, the Torrens System proposes that instead 
of this perennial investigation of the same thing, 
this perpetual marching backward and forward 
over the same ground with no purpose save that 
of supporting lawyers who might better serve 
their fellows in some other way— instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens System proposes that 
the State shall examine the title once for all, 
guarantee it and register it—and henceforward 
it may be transferred as easily as a share of stock 
in a corporation, or a bond issued by State or 
municipality. The original cost of getting a Tor- 
rens deed will be little, if any, more than the 
present cost of once investigating the title, and 
with the Torrens deed once secured, land titles 
may be transferred at from. one-fourth to one- 
tenth the present expense and with immeasurably 
less worry and uncertainty. 

At present, moreover, a deed is only a register- 
ed certificate of claim; the State does not guaran- 
tee your right to the property described, and 
even after the lawyers have pronounced the title 
sound, you can not be absolutely sure. A deed 
under the Torrens System, on the other: hand, is 
an absolute guarantee from the State of your 
right to the property mentioned. 

A lawyer said to us the other day that he knew 
Dieces-of property several times transferred on 
which at least one-fourth the total value had 
been spent for investigating the title—and the 
next time the property is sold, the same ground 
will probably be gone over again. Under the Tor- 
rens System, at a fraction of this cost, the owner 
would have a guaranteed title requiring no fur- 
ther investigation and his property as easily nego- 
tiable as a United States registered bond. 

Easily negotiable, we say—and right here is 
one single advantage of the Torrens System that 
ought to insure its adoption even if it had no 
other attractions. As things are now, land— 
which should be the finest of all securities—by 
Teason of the uncertainty of titles and the cost of 
making inquiries, is in no such favor with the 
banker and money-lender as its value justifies; 
the farmer, in other words, is at a great disad- 
vantage in borrowing money as compared with 
the city business man. But with’ the ‘Torrens 
System not even a registered Government bond 
would be as attractive to the bank ‘as land would 
be—because the Torrens deed would be as much 
suaranteed by the Government as the bond it- 
self, while Nature, having made land far more 
indestructible than governments, would better 
suarantee the safety of the deed. This would 
not only make it easier for the land-owner to bor- 
TOW money, but it would also certainly increase 
the market value of all farm property. 
ae 4 a of these. advantages, it is singular 
adopted in ee based metas *iFeady . been 
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, until we recall the fact that 


W: ARE GLAD to see that the South Caro- 


the large majority of our legislators are lawyers, 
and a large majority of these lawyers fatten on 
the abuses of the present system. In the nature 
of things they cannot be expected to bring about 
a reform therefore until a strong, unmistakable 
demand comes up from the people themselves. 
Until such a demand does come, the doom of the 
Torrens System must be sealed whenever a law- 
yer-legislator whispers to his fellows in the lan- 
guage of Demetrius, the silversmith: ‘‘Sir, ye 
know that by this craft we have our wealth!”’ 

The demand must come from the farmers, and 
we appeal to them to pledge every candidate for 
the Legislature upon this important matter. 

Give us the Torrens System. As The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette was the first paper in 
the Southern States to champion and advertise 
the plan, we are naturally gratified at its rapid 
and unceasing march to ultimate victory. 


When to Cut and Shock the Corn. 


E HAVE HAD several letters about when 
to cut and shock the corn. Many of these 
indicate that our readers have not read 
our statements correctly. For instance, we are 
asked if when the corn is cut before it is mature 
it will not lose as much as when the fodder is 








pulled, or if it will do for seed. 


One of the reasons we advise to cut and shock 
the corn, instead of pulling the fodder, is for the 
purpose of getting our readers to wait until the 
corn is mature before interfering with it. Do not 
cut the corn until it is mature. This is about ten 
days to two weeks after the stage of development 
at which the fodder is usually pulled. The corn 
should not be cut and shocked until the shucks 
and the blades below the ear have turned brown. 
If cut as early as some people pull fodder this will 
reduce the yield as much as pulling the fodder. 
If cut too early, it will not be as good for seed, 
but we have never advised cutting the corn uiti! 
it is mature. 

The results of a test made at the Georgia Ex- 
periment Station indicate that when corn is cut 
at the right time and cured in the shock, as many 
pounds of shelled corn are obtained as when the 
plants are not touched until late in the fall. That 
is, the corn cut and cured in the shock is equal 
or superior to that left on the stalks from which 
the leaves have not been pulled, to take the weath- 


er until the usual time of gathering in October 
or November. 





“The interest in improved live stock is increas- 
ing remarkably,” said one of our most thoughtful 
breeders, in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
office a day or two ago. ‘‘My sales of Jerseys and 
Berkshires advertised with you for the first six 
months of 1910 were greater than for the whole 
year 1909, and it looks as if I shall have to drop 
my ad. till I can get more stock. And the best 
part of the story is the splendid results of your 
campaign for quality sires. My highest priced 


calves sold first. Farmers are beginning to buy 
for the dairy by record.” 





One of the best woman’s magazines in America 
is the Mother’s Magazine. Subscription one year 
free if you send us two 25-cent subscriptions. 


A Thought for the Week 


[ tem nce work one of the greatest blessings. 





I am not sure but that it is the greatest bless- 
‘ ing.. I must think it is, for I recall now that 
I wrote four injunctions in my boy’s Birth Book, 
and work heads the list. Work keeps the body 
healthy, the mind steady. When the heart is 
sick—-work. When hope is dim—work. After 
failures, get up and work. Go at obstacles on 
the run. Tackle impossibilities hard. Measure 
to-day by last year, five years ago. If gaining, 
fine; work. If losing, too bad! work harder. Be 
glad that you have work to do. And if you haven’t 
any definite work, find it quick, and get atit. If 
you have done your work, and earned leisure, and 
are not worn out, don’t rust out. Travel; study; 
go in for eremmunity work; lend a hand; help 
somebody somewhere, somehow. That is living. 
—Erman J.. Pidgeway. 
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“What's The News?” 


























The Week's Happenings. 


HE EXTRA session of the Louisiana Legisla- 
T ture convened in Baton Rouge Monday and 

and will last till next Wednesday, 24th. The 
main purpose is to provide funds for the proposed 
New Orleans Exposition to mark the completion 
of the Panama Canal. The Legislature of Colo- 
rado is also now in session, and it is said that 
the initiative, referendum and recall measures, 
the primary election law and the Texas bank 
guarantee plan will be enacted into law. 

se 8 


The Texas Democratic State Convention last 
week had had most of its work marked out for it 
by the recent primary. In accordance with the 
primary results, the platform calls on the Legisla- 
ture to submit to the people a Prohibition Consti- 
tutional Amendment, “but the vote upon such 
amendment shall not be the test of Democracy.” 
Senator Bailey’s pet tariff idea found approval in 
a resolution condemning ‘“‘the proposition to re- 
move all duties from the manufacturers’ raw ma- 
terial so long as such duties remain on the manu- 
facturers’ finished product.” 

ss 8 


As the Springfield Republican observes: 


“Secretary Ballinger is stubborn and Presi- 
dent Taft ‘will not lift his little finger’ to get 
the Secretary out of the Cabinet. But the 
tides run heavily against the statesman from 
Seattle. Quite as stubborn men as he have 
repeatedly proclaimed their purpose not to 
retire—and then have succumbed to the pres- 
ure. A man can not stay a great while 
where he isn’t wanted.” 

s 3 8 
Govérnor Patterson, of Tennessee, recently 
nominated for a third term in a primary ar- 
ranged under a plan unsatisfactory to the anti- 
Patterson Democrats, has seen a great light since 
the overwhelming defeat of the Patterson judicial 
ticket. Realizing that to run now might mean 
only disaster both for himself and his party, he 
now offers to have a new primary to select a Dem- 
ocratic candidaté for Governor. 
ss 8 


It has been reported that President Taft is 
preparing to get rid of Ballinger, to free him- 
self from the influence of Aldrich, and to have 
Speaker Cannon deposed. Mr. Cannon is out in 
a statement, however, warmly dissenting from the 
last proposal. 

sss 

New York Republicans selected Vice-President 
Sherman as temporary chairman of their State 
convention, in preference to Mr. Roosevelt. It is 
expected that this will lead to a direct clash be- 
tween the Hughes-Roosevelt faction and the ring 
element. 

ses 8 

Tennessee Republicans have nominated Capt. 
B. W. Hooper, of Newport, for Governor. The 
platform endorses the preserit prohibition and 
election laws. Mr. Hooper will make a vigorous 
fight, and has a splendid chance to be elected. 

ss ¢ # 


Florence Nightingale, who endeared herself to 
all England by her services to British soldiers 
during the Crimean War, died in London the oth- 
er day at the age of ninety. Her life was one 
splendid record of labor for humanity. 

s ¢ @ 


The astonishing growth of Texas population as 
shown by the new census figures excites much 
comment. The State is certain to gain eight new 
Congressmen, and may gain ten. 

eae 


H. J. Jackson, a white man, has been named 
by President Taft to succeed the negro Collector 


of Internal Revenue for the north Georgia dis- 
trict. 


se¢s 
The investigation of Senator Gore’s chages has 
revealed a shocking and. wholesale system of de- 
frauding the Indians. 
sess 
James Whitcomb Riley, the beloved Indiana 


poet, has been critically ill with some form of 
paralysis. 


zs ¢ 
The expenditures for alcoholic drinks, accord- 


ing to the American Grocer, have decreased $110,- 
185,000 in the last two years. 
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Duroc Boars 


Ready for service. Good ones, and registered. 
$20.00 while they last. 
MATT W. MOSELEY, - 


Oak Grove Stock Farm 


Offers for July, August anil Sep- 
tember delivery a number of 
ESSEX PIGS 
Some Southdown Lambs, one fine standard bred 
Angus Bull and one 8% year old Essex Boar. 
L G. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, NG. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


Breeder Registered J 
Hogs. ‘Choice Bull Calves for sale, dame testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson ef Prem ‘ellow. 

B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


fer 
Cedar Grove Stock Farm 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We offer for sale choice pigs not related. De- 
scriptive cata e of sows and boars mailed free. 
Write at once for catalogue and ‘have your order 

ked. Improve your stock by buying the largest 
and most blocky breed of hogs known. 


W. A. Thigpan, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., WN. C. 


‘TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall allsold. Ha Have 100 heed of March Pies 
ouksoumal Sows to oF farcrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. “hice sew orders now. Have 
Shee beat let of pias we bave aver been abis to pro- 
— ta Se ik greatest laying 
‘owl on 

S. H. STANBERY & sons. 
Newport, Cocke Co. Tennessee. 


ae Shropshire Sheep 


e best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
oct delivery, 36.00 each. aji. registered. 4 Collie 
Female Pups from driving «cock. Can furnish 
400 to 600 good feeding Steers for Oct. delivery. 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Chftisens, $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock. 


W. E. Shipley, :: Vaile Crucis, N. C. 


Bell Buckle, Tenn 
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——_—_—___—__—— “We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. notchers of 


both sexes, choicely bred = pr aadl individuals. 
Call or te us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK saale g = coer Va. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 
At all times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 

A. ALEXANDER & €O., Haraiston, Augusta Co., Va. 
Berkshire and Duroc Swine 
Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 

offer. . L. FARRIOR, 

Raleigh, N. C., Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 







































HORSE FEED 


The song has it that Cap- 
tain Jenks fed his horse on 
corn and beans, and that it 
was quite beyond his 
means. 

Corn and beans mike an 
ideal combination of car- 
bohydrates and _ protein, 
just what the horse needr, 
but it is expensive. Such 
foods will soon be confined 
to human needs and sub- 
stitutes must do for the 
steps into the breach and 
show us how to find car- 
bohydrates protein in less 
expensive forms, and com- 
bine them ia just the right 
way to meet all the require- 
ments of a perfect feed. 


SCOCOTES 


is such a combination. The 
ehemical combination is 
jast the same as oats, and 
that is just the same as 
the best feed the horse can 
get. 


Made by 


THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY 


"Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

















PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 





[1 LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY. ( 








F YOU WANT to make money 
out of Hive stock, you must pet 
your animals not fight them. 


*“ * * 


If you can not catch your horses 
in the barn lot or pasture, it is be- 
cause you have not taught them 
properly. i 
s * & 

The man who can not control his 
temper has no business handling 
cows or horses. He had better con- 
fine his efforts to fighting crabgrass 
where ill-temper does no harm. 


A man who keeps five cows was 
telling us to-day about his separator. 
He paid $65 for it, and made 10 
pounds more butter per week after he 
got it than before. As he gets 27% 
cents for butter fat, it will not take 
him long at that rate to pay for it, 
and his wife says that there is not 
half the work keeping things clean in 
the dairy. 

* 2 @ 


Seours in calves is best treated by 


SOME SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


starvation. Withhold -all milk for 
24 hours and then give about one- 
tenth of the usual quantity for the 
next 24 hours and take a week or 
ten days to get back to full feed 
again. If clean milk be fed out of 
clean vessels, given in small quanti- 
ties at regular and frequent inter- 
vals and care be taken not to over- 
feed, little fear need be had of 
scours. When scours do show up, 
over-feeding or dirty milk fed in 
dirty vessels may usually be put 
down as the cause; therefore, in the 
treatment, go about removing the 
cause. There is no danger of giving 
too little feed, the trouble is all the 
other way. 
* 2s 

The boar is probably the chief 
means of spreading cholera and other 
infectious diseases. If he runs at 
large he is liable to get out and if 
there is disease in the neighborhood, 
bring it home to the herd. If the 
neighbors’ sows are brought to him 
they may bring in disease unless 
great care is exercised. 








ing the cattle tick from a pas- 
ture are simple and easily un- 
derstood in the light of the facts al- 
ready given regarding their habits 
and life history. The task to be ac- 
complished is simply to prevent ticks 
maturing on cattle, horses and mules 
and dropping off these animals in 
the pasture. Since neither the young 
nor old ticks crawl far and practical- 


Ts METHODS used in eradicat- 


‘ly infest no other animals but cattle, 


horses and mules, the pastures will 
not be reinfested when once cleaned, 
except where ticks are carried back 
on to them by cattle, horses or mules. 
The one other important fact to be 
kept in mind is that when no ticks are 
allowed to drop in a pasture from 
May 1 to September 1, or from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 1, the ticks infest- 
ing the pasture will all die of star- 
vation. 

Therefore, the first plan for tick 
eradication which naturally suggests 
itself is to remove all cattle, horses 
and mules from a pasture from May 
1 to September 1, or from September 
1 to May 1. The latter period is 
twice as long as the first but in- 
cludes a season of the year which 
yields the least pasturage. To take the 
cattle out of the pasture during one of 
these periods is the cheapest, easiest, 
safest and by every and all means 
the best method of eradicating ticks. 
This is proved by experience and by 


HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


There Are Two Plans, the Clearing of the Pastures and the Kill- 
ing of All Ticks on the Cattle—How to Go About Each Method. 


Tait Butler. 


a simple calculation of the cost. The 
method has proved successful in 
thousands of cases and is so simple 
and economical that it is remarkable 
that any other method is practiced. 
We are convinced that this is the 
most satisfactory method of cleaning 
a.pasture of ticks and that it would 
still be most economical and best if 
the apsture were left vacan dur- 
ing an entire year, but this is not 
necessary, it having been proved that 
from September 1 to May 1, when 
there is least value in the pasturage, 
is ample to starve out the ticks. The 
most valuable pasture months—May, 
June, July and August—may still be 
used and the pastures cleaned in one 
year. But both because those in 
authority have not urged this meth- 
od sufficiently and because of the 
peculiar perversity of human nature, 
which makes us ever ready to 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a cam- 
el,’ we refuse. to give up our pas- 
three times as much as these pas- 
tures are worth in greasing and dip- 
ping cattle, saying nothing of the 
injury done to the cattle by the ap- 
Plication of substances necessary to 
kill the ticks. If a man has two 
pastures, or can divide his one pas- 
ture into two parts, the ticks can be 
removed in two seasons with very 
little loss of pasturage. If the num- 
ber of cattle be reduced, by sale, 
een oneew'sd 1, and one-half the pas- 





ture vacated, it will be free of ticks 
May 1, when the cattle may be qj. 
vided.and one-half of them cleaneg 
of ticks and put on the clean portion 
of the pasture. On September 1 the 
cattle may again be reduced in num- 
bers by sale and the infected haif of 
the pasture kept free of cattle, horses 
and mules until the first of the fo). 
lowing May, when the entire pasture 
will be free of ticks. Of course, care 
must be taken to prevent reinfegta- 
tion of the pastures, but since the 
pastures are only re-infested by cat. 
tle, horses or mules carrying the 
ticks back to them, the matter of 
preventing re-infestation is a simple 
one. 

The methods of eradicating ticks 
which seem to appeal most forcibly 
to the average man are those ip- 
volving the application of materials 
to the cattle, to kill the ticks, while 
the cattle are constantly running on 
the infested pastures. From the 
facts stated in previous articles, it 
is apparent that all that is necessary 
to eradicate the ticks by these meth. 
ods is to apply something that will 
kill the ticks sufficiently often to 
prevent any ticks maturing on the 
cattle and dropping on the pastures, 
If this is effectually carried out the 
ticks will as certainly be killed out 
and in the same length of time as 
if the cattle were removed from the 
pastures. The two chief objections 
to these methods are first the ex- 
pense and difficulty of applying ma- 
terials to the cattle every two or 
three weeks for several months in 
such a manner as will insure the de- 
struction of all the ticks, and, sec- 
ond, the injury done to the cattle 


Shropshire Ram "., 


Three years old, sound, and a = 
breeder. Sold to prevent inbre 
Registered. Price $25, f. 0. b. A Aguian 


A. L. FRENCH, - Byrdville, Va. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
PA. Low ay and raise the 
io trom m jn and eae the 




















speculator’s profit. Wri 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. andmules. A 

06 to select fro 





JOE. E. WRIGHT, Junorion Ory, Ky. 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©., 
H. M, AVANT, Manager and Saicsman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent x at the head of herd, son of 
by famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
bat have a few choice bulls and bu 
calves at reasonable em. These bulls 
@ made over oo 
pounds butter in twelve months. 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 



































PUBLIC SALE of REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 














Lees Premier 3rd; Costing $1100 00.’ 


DURING the Farmers’ Congrets we will sell at 

Public Sale 15 daughters of Lees Premier 3rd 
112768. our $1,100 Boar; by Premier Longfellow. 10 
Sows, bred, Lees Premier 3rd. 5 Sows by him, 
bred to Selwyn’s Lees Premier 3rd 133771, the 
greatest son of Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 15 
young Herd Boars by Lees Premier érd 112763, 
ready for service. Farmers and Stockmen, this 
is your opportunity to buy sons and daughters of 
the best herd of Berkshires in the South, at your 
own price. Now is the time, hoge never were as 
high and as profitable for the farmer to raise, and 
they are goi*g to be higher. Catalogue ready by 
August 20th. For information, address 


BOGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 


SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C., SEPT. 8, 1910 





One of Lees Premier 8rd 11 months old Daughters. 
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by any application sufficiently strong 
to destroy the ticks. 

The latter objection has been par- 
tially removed by the discovery of 
the arsenical dip now quite com- 
monly used, but the retarding of the 
growth of the cattle by the frequent 
handling and the effects of the dip- 
ping material is still an important 
item of expense which must be con- 
sidered, the first objection to these 
methods which involve the expense 
and uncertainty of making applica+ 
tions to the cattle, still remains in 
full force. 

If a man has only a few cattle, say 
five or less, he may be able to make 
the applications by hand every two 
or three weeks with sufficient thor- 
oughness to eradicate the ticks in 
one season; but hand applications 
are expensive, difficult to make suf- 
ficiently thorough and result in 


great injury to the cattle. Even 
when carried out with sufficient care 
and regularity to prove effective 
they constitute the most expensive 
method of tick eradication, but at 
their worst are much to be preferred 
to the continued existence of the 
ticks. 

The best plan for applying sub- 
stances to kill the ticks while on 
the cattle, is by dipping. For a 
small number of cattle the expense 
of the dipping vat is too great, but 
when one man owns as many as 25 
head of cattle, or when neighbor- 
hood co-operation is possible the 
dipping vat- proves economical and 
effective. In our next article we 
shall discuss the: materials to be 
used for applying to cattle and for 
dipping, and the construction of dip- 
ping vats. 








SYMPTOMS OF TICK FEVER. 





How to Recognize This Deadly Disease—No Treatment Known 
That is Worth While. 


when tick fever reaps its dead- 

ly harvest. Today three requests 
have come for a description of the 
symptoms of tick fever by which the 
disease might be recognized if pres- 
ent. One describes the disease so 
well we have no trouble in recogniz- 
ing it, but it does not follow that we 
can do as well for the man unfa- 
miliar with the diseases of cattle; 
but there are certain symptoms, 
which when present, may with reas- 
onable certainty be taken to indicate 
tick fever. This will possibly not be 
true in every case, but we think in 
99 per cent of those cases which pass 
blood-colored urine, or more accur- 
ately, urine the color of port wine, 
it will be correct to diagnose it as 
tick fever. The following is a brief 
and simple statement of the symp- 
toms: 

It is frequently stated that tick 
fever occurs in acute and chronic 
forms. The chronic form, however, 
usually follows the acute and ap- 
pears months after the acuté attack. 
These relapses or secondary attacks 
are not uncommon in the late fall 
and early winter. It is then diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from ordi- 
nary debility from other causes, ex- 
cept by the history of a previous at- 
tack or by an examination of the 
blood. 

In the acute type of the disease an 
elevation of temperature is usually 
the first noticeable symptom. A 
temperature of 107 degrees or 108 
degrees F. is not unusual, but when 
it reaches 105 degrees or 106 de- 
grees other symptoms usually be- 
come apparent. While there are con- 
siderable fluctuations in temperature, 
it generally remains high during five 
to seven days and then may drop 
suddenly to normal or below. Many 
animals die during the extremely 
high temperature, or, if the temper- 
ature falls, it is only as a prelude to 
death. The period of subnormal 
temperature is a dangerous one and 
collapse should be fortified against. 
Otherwise an animal may succumb 
that might by proper treatment be 
saved. ; 


T« SEASON of the year is here 


The patient usually stands apart 
with the head down and back arched. 
In severe case, or when death ap- 
proaches, it may lie or fall down. 
The pulse usually runs from 80 to 
100 and the respiration from 50 to 
60 per minute. In most cases dur- 
ing the extremely high temperature, 
the urine is highly colored, sometimes 
becoming of port wine color or al- 
most black. The red color is merely 
coloring matter from the red corpus- 
cles which are rapidly destroyed by 
the germs. Other diseases produc- 
ing blood-colored urine are extreme- 
ly rare among cattle in this country. 


At first the bowels are constipated, 
but later diarrhea is not uncom- 
mon. The mucous membranes are 
usually pale and sometimes slightly 
yellow. As death approaches and! 
the symptoms become aggravated | 
the animal usually remains down. | 
Occasional periods of excitement or 
even convulsions may occur. In ma- 
ture animals death results, usually in 
from 3 to 5 days, in probably over 
50 per cent of the cases. 

The most important factor in de- 
termining the diagnosis, next to find- 
ing the germ in the blood, is the his- 
tory of the animal and the presence 
of ticks. If the animal has not pre- 
viously been exposed to tick infesta- 
tion and has recently changed loca-| 
tion, or if tick infestation has in any 
way been rendered possible, a search-! 
ing examination should be made to 
ascertain whether ticks are really on 
its body. | 

The ticks are most likely to be 
found .on the tender parts of the! 
skin, such as between the hind legs, 
on the escutcheon, on the inside of 
the elbows,. or on the brisket, which 
is most exposed. Since the disease 
may develop within 10 days after 
ticks attack the animal, and this is 
not sufficient for them to become 
large enough to be seen without a 
very close examination, it will be 
readily appreciated that to find the 
ticks is not always an easy matter, 
esepecially if they are not numerous. 
The presence of the symptoms de- 
scribed may therefore be considered 
as diagnostic and good evidence as 
to the presence of ticks even though 
they may not be found. 

Some reader is certain to wonder 
why we do not give the treatment. 
The reason is a good one—no treat- 
ment is worth the trouble and ex- 
pense. The only remedy is preven- 
tion by eradicating the ticks. 


ROPY MILK. 


IT have a fine cow just 2 years 
old. Her first calf; we took the 
calf away from her at a month 
old. She gives from two to 
three gallons of milk a day. She 
is in a fine condition. Fed on 
peavines and meal and other 
good feed. Her milk is just 
beautiful, but when it turns, 
the whey in the clabber gets 
ropy and slimy. The clabber is 
firm and smells sweet and nice 
but when I turn it out of the 
pan it is the same ropy way. 
Can you tell me why it does that 
way? MRS. T. D. H. 














Editorial Answer: A ropy and 
slimy condition of the milk is due 
to the introduction of certain bac- 
teria. When the handling and sur- 
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Why Risk Windmills? 


They are DANGEROUS in High Winds > 
and USELESS on Calm Days Down 


Day 
Get a FARM PUMP ENGINE! 


The appalling loss of life and the enormous 
property damage resulting from blown-down 
windmills must stop! Every year adds to the long list 
of killed and injured—every great storm leaves death and 
devastation in its track, due to these dangerous structures. 
Many are killed or crippled for life while working in mid- 
air, oiling or repairing windmills. 


Windmills Must Go! 


‘Not only are they a constant menace to life and property, but 
utterly unreliable—often idle for weeks at a stretch,— waiting for ‘ 
wind,— and always getting out of order when the need for water 
is greatest. 

Thanks to the 
wonderful Fuller & ® 
Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine, farmers are 
no longer forced to 
depend on these 































unsatisfactory makeshifts. Thou- 
sauds aire doing away with wind- 
mills and securing a guaran- 

, teed water supply by using 
“ this great little 


Cue Queevevee Purp engine. 


Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 


Pumps 
800 to 
1,000 








* 

In comparison with this powerfyl little engine, a windmill Is a joke. 
The engine outpumps the windmil ten to one, for it “keeps right on 
chrrning,’’ regardless of wind or weather, heat or cold, pumping 800 to 
1,000 gallons perhour! Has a lifting power of over 15 tons per minute! 
special platform. All it 


N belts, ‘ k 
Ga I lons ecane Oil pat Gasoline ous bemoone te arate it and stop it. 
per Hour Water When You Want It! 


The Farm Pump Engine keeps tanks and troughs full of fresh water 
all the time. No need of storing water, to become stagnant and injuri- 
ous to stock, as is the case with windmills. — 

The engine will throw water as high as a house, giving ample fire 
protection. Pipe water anywhere. Use it for irrigation, sprinkling the 
lawn or washing buggies and autos. 


The Engine Is Complete in Itself! 
It is a self-contained MAIL TO us AT ONCE! 


Portable Power Plant, 
ip which in oe to or 
Img service W1 Tun a 
kinds of light be per al z BOOK COUPON 
separators, teed cutters, Co 
etc. You can't beat it as < Fuller 3 rea endl Wis. 
a general utility engine for 1005 nion Stree son, 
farm use. Please mail books checked to 
Send for the name of ro) 
nearest dealer who has 
» this amazing engine on wW 
== exhibition. Ask for Free gag Town 
Book giving full details - 
and letters from delighted 


g 
3 
users. Address (119) ° 
Sold by Dealers Fuller & Johnson Mig.Co. =s Farm Pump Engine Book 


Union Street 29% BIG ENGINE CATALOG () 


Madison, Wis. (>) 


Pat. June 15, 1909 
Others applied for 


it 





Name 











R. F. D. State ee 





Any dealer who is not already 
selling this Engine should write 
| for our Special Proposition, 




















roundings of the milk are correct ter, dust and dung. These may get 
this condition does not exist. A into the milk from the udder and 
great majority of the abnormal con- hair of the cow while milking, the 
ditions of milk are due to some con- dust of the stable, or through the 
tamination after the milk is drawn Water used in washing the milk ves- 
from the cow. Cows apparently sels. 
healthy with sound udders do not je 
often produce unwholesome milk. 
Moreover, the troubles of the dairy- 
man and the housewife usually come 
from influences operating after the 
milk is drawn from the cow. 

It would not be politic im all cases 
to state that the cause of these trou- 


66 2 399 
Electroid 
bles is usually uncleanliness; but 


from a bacteriological or dairy etand- || + the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
point this is really the cause. What|| Smooth-Surfaced Roofing It is 
would pass for cleanliness in ordi-|} higher in price per square than 
nary houshold matters may not be|} imitations which look similar. 


sufficiently careful for dairying, and FI e399 
ectroid 


from the bacteriologist’s viewpoint 
may be actual filthiness. What we is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 














mean by this is that the handling of 
milk must go beyond ordinary clean- 


liness. Care must be taken to steril- 1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
ize all vessels used with the milk and 2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
great care and cleanliness must be 8 ply @,$2.25 per square 


Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
~o4 galvank shi; in the core : 
coating, (w 
cach voll Gy papa Mag’ the Wena. s 
Sample and Catalog “P” mailed free fer the 


used to prevent the introduction of 
germs during the milking and in the 
subsequent handling of the milk. 

In this case we can go no further, 
because we do not know how the 
milking is done, how the milk is 
handled, or where or how it is kept. CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 
We can only suggest thorough clean- . CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
liness in milking, careful steriliza- Get our prices on Building P c. 
tion and sunning of the vessels and |] Lime, Plaster, etc., ete. 
thorough disinfection of the place!” CE LR ee eee Rocce J 
where the milk is kept. Of one thing, $900 Galvanized Stock Tank 
however, we can be reasonably cer- _— A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
tain: that the trouble enters in the | == = vanized Stock Tank made of 
form of certain germs somewhere be-, B= uu special rust-resisting Pure 
tween the drawing of the milk and} = ete Mao 
the time the condition is observed. | Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 
The germs of ropy fermentation are The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
most generally found in impure wa- Corrugated culverts end woll casing of samo everlasting material. 
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| The Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 











Good land at*$500 and up per acre. H. M. 
Angle, Keysville and Chase City, Va. a) 

Thoro hbred Fox Hound Puppies five dollars 
each, tweet more, four dollars. F. B. Lloyd, Tar- 
boro, N.C. 


For Sale—McCormick Corn Binder, run very 
little and as good as new. D. W. Thorp, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. J 

Gl hurst, Americus. Georgia. offers pure Duroc 
Pixs, themes. old, for ten dollars each. R. M. 
Doty, Americus, Ga. ~ 23 
"Fine farming lands, house snd store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. C, V. 
Batts, Willard, N. C. 


Wanted—A middle aged white woman, to assist 
in the household work in a family of three. A.:B. 
Deans, Wileon, N. C. 


Wanted—$1.00 for Single Comb: Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels. Breeding and satisfaction guarantced. 
Cavit Rice, Waugh, Va. 

500 thoroughbred Hens and Pullets for sale. 
Rock Reds, Dotts. Minorcas and 25 other breeds. 
Clarence Shenk, Lnray, Va 











Ihave in my swamp 1,000 telephone poles, Ju- 
niper. Anyone wishing poles will please write to 
J. B. Sutton, Columbia, N. C. 


~ Will exchange thirty dollar pair fieli glasses for 
early hatched chickens, any kind. Make offer. 
H. O: Withers, Box 2 5. Rockingham, N. C. 





For Sale—Fine. full blooded Jersey Heifer, five 
months old, weighing two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. M. W. Moore, Marshville, N. C. 





Am in the real estate business. making forming 
lands a specialty, if you wish to buy, sell, or lease 
a farm, write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Bargains in Registered Duroc Pigs nd Gilts. 
The kind that farrow 12 and 15 pigs. Berkshire 
Gilts, 5 mos. old, $15. ClarenceShenk. Luray, Va. 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—American Beauty 
strain—March and April hatched cockerels, 15 at 
ark each ; 20 at $2.00each. E. M. Henley, Duke, 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. 
Todd, G boro, N.C. - 





Wanted—Position by Sept. 15th, by agricultural 
student and dairyman. Strictly temperate. Best 
references. Wages $50 and board. Address W. 
P. Lucas, Plymouth, N. C. 


Wanted to buy several car loads of Steers (feed- 
ers) and 3 to 10 head weliebred, thorouehbred 
Heifers and Bulis of Aberdeen Angus type. 

W. Watson's Farm, Orangeburg, S.C. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Descrii furnished. 


sale at all ti Reg. free. Ww <T 
a mes. papers . . 
pen, Conetoe, N. 

Wanted.—Good combination horse, weighing 
1100 to 1150. Must be good driver and perfectly 
gentle ; not over eight years old. Address John 
D. Biggs, Williamston, N.C., with full description 
and lowest price. 


' Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 

not ; to or smal) 
passed; easily cultivated and wttte Been gm 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants, future delivery. Truck farmers 
purchasing plants in quantities in Youngs Island, 
S. C., territory. Let me send you my plan where- 
by I grow your plants for you, for delivery, fall, 
winter, and spring, without risk to yourself. W. 

















Recleaned, sound, well-sacked Early variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here 
Slaughter Pigs, also Thoroughbred Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr »w. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs. one dollar a setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 





Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Sal and Sal wanted. Thousands 
of good positions now open, paying from $1000 to 
$5000 a year and expenses. No former experience 
needed to get one of them. We will teach you to 
be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weelss and assist you to secure a good posi- 
tion. and yourcan pay for your tuition out of your 
earnings, Write today for full particulars and 
testimonials from hundreds of men and women 
we have placed in good positions paying from $100 
to a month and expenses. Address nearest 

tion Cbleato New York hi ayes 
on, cago, New Yor nneapoli: 
ta, Kansas City. San Franci — 
















the Western Plow Attachment wWoeeciel 
Makes @ SULKY PLOW 
OF.ANY WALKING PLO te 


AT CO., e 
61. , Pt. Washington. Wis. 








“A Boy bah rin ft ac wejl as a Man” 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE FARM HOME. 


What Good Books Would Do to Make the Boy a Better Farmer 


and to Give Him a Greater 


Love for Country Life—Some 


Books You Should Have on Your Shelves. 


By E. E. Miller. 


feller’s money,” said Mr. W. F. 

Marshall, Editor of North Caro- 
lina Education, to the writer the 
other day, ‘I think I would spend a 
lot of it in placing the best books on 
farm topics in rural school libraries. 
I would not compel any boy to read 
them, but just think what a delight 
they would be to the boy who wanted 
to read them, and what a difference 
they would make in his life.’ 

Mr. Marshall went on to tell how, 
in his own boyhood on the farm he 
never saw an agricultural book, ex- 
cept some stray Government bulle- 
tins that was usually dry and flat. 
“I read something about almost 
everything except farming, when a 
few good books on farm science and 
country life would have given me an 
entirely new idea of the things about 
me, and taught me to see a thousand 
things I never suspected.” 

The writer, who also grew up on a 
farm, had a similar experience. A 
bookworm always, he read no books 
on farming, because he had none to 
read. Not until he was out of his 
teens did he get acquainted with a 
really worthy book of this kind. And 
what a new idea of farm work and 
farm life those books of Prof. L. H. 
Bailey’s gave him! Like too many 
other country boys, he was decidedly 
ignorant of the things with which he 
was supposed to be most familiar. 
To the boy who has thought of farm 
work only as something that has to 
be done, such books give a glimpse 
into a new world. 

Every country boy—and girl, too, 
for that matter—should have a 
chance to read the best books on 
agricultural science and outdoor life. 


L I HAD Carnegie’s or Rocke- 


u.| They should have this opportunity in 


the school room, we believe, and at 
home. The average farmer has al- 
together too few books of this kind; 
and for lack of them his children 
miss much—how much, he may never 


w.| Know—both of youthful joy in farm 


life and of efficiency in their 
maturer work. There is little danger 
of spending too much for books of 
this sort either by the farmer or by 
the school board, providing only that 
the books are chosen with discretion. 

It is because we believe that the 
reading of such books would be of 
untold advantage to the thousands 
of bright farm boys and girls who 


are now deprived of them, that we- 


are calling attention to this matter, 
and we believe our readers could 
well afford to spend thousands of 
dollars for literature of this kind. 

In addition to the books which 
we advertise from time to time, we 
believe that those in the following 
list are all worth while. While no 
reader is likely to need them all, we 
are sure that from them any farmer 
can make a list that will help him 
greatly in his work, and most of 
them should be in the rural school 
library where the boys and girls can 
find them. Any of them can be had 
direct from the publishers, or from 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
at prices given. 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture.—aA valuable book of reference, 
one to which the farmer can refer 
when he needs information on al- 
most any agricultural subject. Needs 
revising in some places, and some il- 
lustrations are as bad as others are 
good. Orange Judd Co., New York, 
$3.50. 


In the last few years there have 
been published, in response to a pop- 








ular demand, a number of books on 
elementary agriculture. These books 
have been written, as a rule, for 
school use, but are none the less 
adapted to the grown-up farmer who 
has not made a study of the scientific 
side of his work. They are good 
books to have in the home library, 
both because of the information they 
give and because of the interest in 
farm life they will awaken. Agri- 
culture for Beginners, by Burkeit, 
Hill and Stevens, Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 75 cents is one of the best. 
Elements of Agriculture, by J. B. Mc- 
Bryde, and Agriculture, by Soule and 
Turpin, are both published by B. F. 
Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va., 
and are both adapted to Southern 
conditions. The price of the first is 
60 cents, and of the other 75 cents. 
First Book of Farming, C. L. Good- 
rich, Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, $1.00, is another good book of 
this kind. Agriculture for Southern 
Schools, by J. F. Duggar The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 75 cents, is 
one of the best we have seen for the 
Gulf States. Rather more advanced 
is Agriculture Through the Labora- 
tory and School Garden, by Jackson 
& Daugherty. Orange Judd Co. $1.50. 
Any of these books will well be worth 
while to any farmer or to any farm 
boy or girl. We wish we could place 
one of them in every farm home in 
our territory; and we wish every 
farm boy could study one of them as 
a text-book, with a teacher who was 
himself interested in the subject. 


Soils, by C. W. Burkett. Interest- 
ing, replete with information and in- 
spiration. The subjects of soil for- 
mation and soil management are ful- 
ly treated. Good for young farmers 
or old. Orange Judd Co. $1.25 


The Soil, by F. H. King. Much in- 
formation in small compass. A stand- 
ard work, and one of the best on the 
subject for the farmer who is willing 
to study. Macmillan Co., 75 cents. 


Soils, by S. W. Fletcher. Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00, net. A 
great book for any farmer who wishes 
to study soil management and crop 
rotations. Dr. Fletcher speaks with 
authority, and while the book may 
not’ be “easy reading,” it is full of in- 
térest and value to the man who 
wants to learn. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Practical Farming, by W. F. Mas- 
sey, McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.50. 
A general treatise on agriculture. 
Full of the sort of information every 
farmer needs. 

Cotton, by C. W. Burkett and 
Clarence Poe. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $2.00, net. The one book that 
treats the cotton crop from both the 
economic and the literary points of 
view. Full of interest to every one 
who would know the romance of our 
great staple crop. 





The Study of Corn, by M. V. Shoe- 
smith. This little book goes into de- 
tails as to the selection and judging 
of seed corn. Too much attention to 


many 
ears, as compared with other parts. ture which 
of the plant, but should prove decid-! 


edly interesting and helpful to every 
corn-club boy. Orange Judd Co. 
$0.50. 


Southern Gardener's Practical Man- 
ual, by J. S. Newman, Orange Judd 
(Continued on page 668.) 





Massee & Felton Lumber Co., Macon, 
Roofed with Congo F oes 


ROOFING 


We have guaranteed this roof 


for ten years. If the roofing does 
not last, the owner isto get new 
material free of charge to keep his 
building dry until the ten yearsare 
up. The guarantee is a Surety 
Bond issued by the National 
Surety Company of New York. 
Nothing uncertain about that. 


What we are really offering for 
sale is not so many feet of roofing 
but fen years of protection. And 
that is what you really want when 
you buy roofing. And that is ex- 
actly what you are certain to get 
when you buy Congo. 


Send for a copy of that guarantee 
we will mail it to you on request, 
with a booklet and a sample—all 
free of cost and without obligation, 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
587 West End . 
ae eee 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish off. 
of all land wanted or offered for in or te 


uying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


CHEAP FARMS 


FOR SALE. 


Several valuable, well improved To- 
bacco, Cotton, and Grain Farms for sale 
in Wake and Chatham Counties. 

Full description sent on application. 


A. C. HUGHES, 


APEX, N. C. 














Cheap Farm Lands in South Georgia. 


$3.00 to $10.00 will buy unimproved land. $6.00 
to $20.00 improved farms. Appling County has 
the cheapest, good land in the South. We need 
you. I guarantee rapid increase in value. Many 
farms have doubled in value in the past two years. 
No better land in adjoining counties sell at double 
my prices. Lands produce well, lie level, and are 
well drained. to see me, or write for full 

information, 
Baxley, Ga. 


Prvetiion, aes 


Farm and 
Timber 

Farms and timbered lands for sale at 

$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 

scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS, HESTER & 10., 

Inc., Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Booklet No. 2 mailed free to those who want a 
farm in North Ga., or Ala Write 


O, F. MORRIS, 
Real 











= - Rockmart, Ga. 
Estate All Lines. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


In good North Carolina Town. Business House 
and two lots on Main Street, Central location, 
Fine Wholesale or Retail site. Will sell for cashor 
Exchange for One Hundred to Five Hundred 
acres fine farming lands, well watered, timbered, 
near railway and real good Town. 

Lock Box 72, Raeford, North Carolina. 


TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 








| THE WORTH Co., : 


Bladen, . us 
and Robeson, North Carolina. We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially 


apply to 
Wilmington, N. C. 








A rich farmer may afford to be 
without The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, but no farmer can unless he 


l is rich. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 

















WHAT FRANK COCHRANE IS DOING. 





A Farm Boy Who Grew Up to Be a Good Farmer—Good 


Stock, 


Good Tools, Good Methods and Good Profits. 


By Charles Cotton Moore. 


(one of the finest in America) 

eight miles from Charlotte, in 
a large, comfortable brick house, 
lives “Brickhouse” Brice Cochrane, 
and with him lives his wife and son 
Frank and his wife. 

Mr. Cochrane has farmed here all 
his life, is now 82 years old, and he 
should feel proud of his success in 
life. Besides having the reputation 
of being a successful farmer, he is 
the father of four useful and enter- 
prising sons living in Mecklenburg, 
one the Mecklenburg County Super- 
intendent of Education. 


When four sons and two daugh- 
ters had left the old home, each 
one being fully equipped to take up 
their individual life-work, there was 
one son left to care for the aged par- 
ents and to demonstrate that he is 
a son of his father. This is Frank, 
and it is of him and his enterprising 
farm operations I will now write. 

Sitting in the family room, I could 
but notice the reading matter. I 
saw The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, Hoards’ Dairyman, Jersey 
Bulletin, Berkshire World, National 
Stockman, Missouri Valley Farmer, 
National Swine Herd, Southern Ag- 
riculturist, Poultry Journal, Char- 
lotte Observer, Charlotte News and 
Presbyterian Standard. It is no 
wonder that Frank Cochrane is well 
posted. He reads at night. The 
heuse is lighted with the Pitner In- 
verted light system which is clean, 
convenient and a soft mild light. 

Frank milks twenty cows, so to 
the dairy we go first. This was an 
old-style log kitchen, but now a 
neat, clean dairy room; cement floor 
and milk trough, walls and ceiling 
papered and everything as clean as 
it should be. 

A gasoline engine in a shed is 
used for sawing, pumping, churning 
and other uses. 

An upright boiler furnishes steam 
for washing use and to cook feed 
for hogs and calves. 

At the barn we find all neat and 
clean. The cement floors and feed- 
ing alley are easy to keep clean. 

The 20 cows present an unusually 


WAKE UP BOYS! 
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Here is your chance to earn a full years’ sub- 
scription to The Boys’ Magazine. Its just what 
a name says. A magazine made for Boys, not 
or their Fathers, Mothers or Sisters. But just 
for Boys. Chuck full of dandy stories. The kind 
you enjoy. If you knew how much you would en- 
Joy it, you wouldn’t wait one min te to start out 
after four 25 cent Subscribers, only four. You 
cap get them in half a day, and you will enjoy The 
Bors agaizne for a whole year. Tak: 

will please you, and go after it today. Send 
= 4, 25-cent Subscribers and tell us to send you 
he Boys’ Magazine for a year, and you will thank 
b for this liberal offer. Remember its a $100 
moaesie and a dandy. Earn your subscription 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


good lot of udders and teats, a part 


of the cow too often neglected. P 


In 1907 the butter yield for the 
herd was about 70 pounds per week. 
By care and attention, and the use 
of a good bull, the yield is now about 
90 pounds per week. 

Frank A. Cochrane is in the hog 
business right now. My! but that 
bunch of 30 little black Berkshires 
was a sight to look at. And the 
sows—great, strong 300 to 500 
pounds—it is no wonder the pigs are 
fine. The hog at the head of this 
herd is a magnificent specimen of 
the breed. He is two years old in 
May and will weigh close to 700 
pounds, he is a son of Premier Long- 
fellow Rival. 

The Cochrane farm is well equip- 
ed with improved tools. Frank be- 
lons to the ‘Progressive Farmer 
Lazy Club’’—all members believe in 
tools to save work. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








2000 Middling 5% 

Strict Middling - UY 

Widdling: ... 22-<-0 2... wen. 5 
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CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPPLIES. 









































' S$ C R. Sides, packed---..... 14% 
ds aeons packed... __... 15% 
D S. Butés ............-.- - 10% 
Ru antennas ov 82% 
Gams— Choice, as “to 0 sixe and 

orand ~..... eee 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces -.......--.---. 5 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
Veal, 170 
day—Timoshy -—.--.-—.-.. ..... -- 1 20 to 1.30 
age white -——..-~..... 4 

gata white .......-<---..- 4 

®eed—Cracked corn. per bushel__. 82 
Corn shop, per 100 pounds---..... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 p pounds 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds - 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds-——.... 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds. ee 70 

toston Ties—Pieced.—.------- .... 70 
Rebundled 70 

New tiex. 92 

Ragging—% pounds..—--..... -—--- 1% 

Flour—Spring wheat patent $6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6-25 to 6.50 
Straight omanine 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice woeee= 5.25 60 5.50 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


With the exception of some retail 
transactions in bright tobacco, noth- 
ing of interest has been going on in 
our market. There have been no 
sales of new primings yet, although 
they may be expected to come in 
soon. The weather conditicns are 
dry, with occasional showers, and 
there is no complaint about the new 
crop. In some sections the recent 
heavy rains have done some damage, 
but as a whole the prospect for a 
good crop is flattering. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Wheat No. 2, red, spot, $1.07%; 
corn, 71c.; oats, 46% @48 ec. 

Potatoes, $1.25@1.75 per bbl. for 
Southern. N. C. sweets, $3.50@4 
per bbl., for No. 1; $2.50@3 for 
No. 2; yams, $1.50@3.25 per bbl. 
Beets, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 
Carrots, new, per bbl., washed, $2 
@2.25; not washed, $1.50@2.50. 
Cabbage, $5@7 per 100. Baltimore 
stock, per bbl, 90c@$1. Onions 75c@ 
$1 per basket for Md. and Va., red 
or yellow; white, $3@3.50 per bbl. 
Cauliflower, $3@6 per bbl. Cucum- 
bers, 50 @865c. per 1-3 basket for N. 
C. Eggplant, $1@1.25 per 60-qt 
crate for Norfolk. Green corn, 60@ 
$2 per 100. 





for ‘Potato’, $2@2.50; flat, $1@ 


Lima beans, per basket, 





The Celebrated TORNADO Line of 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, also Tubular Silos 
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We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of 
ensilage and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 

Our Silos are equipped with our patented 
door system; continuous, interchangeable door, 
forming a complete ladder and absolutely air- 


MANUFACTURED By 


W. R. HARRISON & — 














G E. B, Co.—Have used 
one of your Bugzies five 
years, and believe it is The 
best on the market. It is 
as good as dealers sell for 
$20.00 t> $30.00 more. C.L. 
STALY, S. C. 








BUY DIRECT FROM 
|] FACTORY ¥5i5 0 s40 


Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. aera 
FREE. OE See 





G. E. B. Co—After us- 
ing one of your Vehicles 
one year, I find it to be 
first class in every respect 
P. A. STRANGE, Va. 








ATLANTA, 





15,000 PEOPLE 
TALK LIKE 
“Ba THIS 





GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO., 


10-12 Piedmont Ave., Station 6, 


G. E. B. Co.—I have been 
using one of your Buggies. 
It is the lightest and strong- 
est made I have ever used. 
B. H. Brown, N. C. 





re 


Send for Money-Saving 
CATALOG, No. 60, 
Mailed F REE, postpaid. 
It Shows 150 Styles of VE. 
HICLES and HARNESS at 
Factory Prices. . rs 








G. E. B. Co.—I am pleas- 
ed with service given by 
Buggy bought from you, It 
is neatly finished and light- 


running. R. F, MATLOCK 
Tenn. 


GEORGIA. 




















1.50. Okra, $1 per carrier; 75¢c.@ 
$1 per box. Peppers, 40@50c. per 
basket for N. C. Peas, $1.25@1.75 
per basket. Spinach, $1.25 per bas- 
ket. String beans, $1@1.75 per 
basket. Squash, white Southern, 
50c.@$1 per bbl., yellow crookneck, 
$1@1.50. Turnips, white, per bbl., 
$2@3 for flat and 25c. more for 
globe. Tomatoes, 60@70c. per car- 
rier for Baltimore. 

Apples, $2@3@4 per bbl. Pears 
$1.50@2@3@4 per bbli.,latter for 
Clapp’s Favorite. Plums, 12 @18c per 


8-Ib basket. Grapes, $1@1.50 per 
carrier for Mooers, Md., and Del., 
Huckleberries, 10@1l13c. per qt. 


Muskmelons, $1@1.50 per carrier; 
36’s, N. C., 50@75c per pony crate. 
Watermelons, $10@25 per 100. 

Creamery special butter, 294 @ 
2914c; imitation creamery, firsts, 24 
@25c. Factory, 22@23'c. 

Best Western fresh-gathered white 
eggs, 22@24c; fresh-gathered se- 
-lected extras, 23@25c.; extra firsts, 
20 @ 22c¢. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


Price’s school house, Johnston 
County (near Micro), August 25. 

Two-day farmers’ institute at 
Philadelphus, Robeson County, Sep- 
tember 16 and 17. In connection 
with this institute there will be a 
lantern lecture on night of the 16th. 
This institute will be for men and 
women. 

Institute for men and women at 
Green Level, Wake County, Septem- 
ber 9. 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad. 

Your representative, while in Minneapolis last 
week, paid a visit to the office of M. W. Savage, 
President of the Dan Patch Electric Railroad 

It may be of interest to ycur readers to know 
that this splendid enterprise is being pushed 
rapidly to completion, that the firat trains on the 
northern section are now in operation on regular 
schedule. I was invited to take a trip down over 
the line on their magnificent steel cars. 





out a mortgage, bond or debt, and President Sav- 
age has letters from some of the most pr: minent 
bankers in the country to the effect that this is the 
most phenomenal instar ce of Railroad building in 
the history of th’'s country. President Savage is 
a builder of big, successful enterprises and his 
success is accounted for largely by his absolutely 
honest business methods. 
Complete equipment has been purch*sed for the 
Northfield division. Grading bas begun on the 
Owatonna division, so they have planned to com- 
plete the liace into Owatonna by October 20th. 
This will give them seventy miles of the best con 
structed Electric Line in the United States. 
ALBERT H. HOPKINS. 





This is the first line ever put in operation with- | spo 








Attend the Farmers’’ State Conven- 
tion. 

Visitors or delegates to the N. C. 
Farmers’ Convention at the A. & M. 
College, August 30, 31 and September 
1, can secure reduced railroad fares 
over the following roads by applying 
to the agent for excursion fares on 
certificate plan which is as follows: 
Full fare to Raleigh from starting 
point, and half fare plus 50 cents for 
return ticket. Certificate receipts 
must be obtained from the agent at 
stating point and the same signed 
at the convention by T. B. Parker, 
Secretary, and J. F. Mitchell, Special 
Agent. 


Norfolk Goutharn ‘aalirpad row Short 
Route Through Eastern North Caro- 
lina, via Raleigh—Norfolk. 


Schedule in effect August 15th. 


No. 12. Daily except Sunday Leave Raleigh 
6:15 a. m.. Wilson 8:20 a. m., Greenville 9:40 a. m. 
Arrive Washington 10:40 a. m., New Bern 11:35 
. m., Norfolk 4:05 p. m. Connect with A. C. L. 
R. R, at Wilson for Rocky Mount and the § North. 

No. 18. Daily except Sunday. Leave Raleigh 
3:00 p. m., Wilson 5:00 p. m., arrive Greenville 63 30 
p. m., arrive Wasbington 7:25 p m. ceives con- 
nection at ieeigh from Southern Ry., S. A. L. Ry. 
and R. & S. Ry. 

No 6. Daily “Night yp Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars. Leave Raleigh 9:00 p. Wilson 11:15 
p. m., Greenville 12:41 a. m., Washington 1:40 a. m. 
Arrive Etonte, 355 a. m., Eliza City 5:10 
a. m.. Ni ik 7:00 a. m. eg a connection at 
Raleigh from ~~ qiga Ry.. A.L,R. &S. Ry. 
At Wilson from A. C. r. y Ak North and 
South. 

Trains Arrive Union Station, Raleigh: 

No. 5. Daily “Night Express” from Norfolk at 
7:30 a. m., connects with all lines. 

No. 19. Daily except Sunday, from Washington 
-— a points at 11:20a m. 

1. Daily except Sunday, from Norfolk, 
mM... Bern and intermediate points at 7.25 p. m. 

N. B.: Above schedule figures published as in- 
formation enly, and are not guaranteed. 

For further infermation, as to reservation of 
Sleeping Car space, apply to any ticket sgent, or 
H L. Lipe, U. T. A., and D. V. Conn, S. P. A., 





yg wel G. o ~ 14 Ww. ne A.G.P.A., 
Atlantic. City ‘Excursion 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
23rd August 23rd 


Don’t miss this opportunity to visit the most 
Popular Summer Resort of the world, with its 
usande of attractions. Very cheap rates will 
apply as follews: “ 








Leave Raleigh 4:05 p. ~ $11.00 
: Durham 5:08 p. 11.00 
Gibsonville 6:42 p. 11.00 
Chapel Hill 4:00 p. = 11,00 


Same rate from all stations, Raleigh to Gibszon- 
vil'e inclusive. 

Tickets good returning on any train leaving 
Atlantic City within fifteen days including date of 


* sale. 


Stop overs will be allowed on return trip within 
limit, at Philadelphia, Baltimore or Wash on 
ve step over at Philadelphia, you can visit 

or 
Separate cars for colored people. 
a further information, ask your Agent or 
ite 
W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 








MAKE A REPUTATION FOR 
QUALITY. 


If they could only be made to 
realize it, the farmer and his wife 
would find it every bit as much to 
their advantage to attain a reputa- 
tion for furnishing the best eggs and 
chickens as well as the best milk 
and butter. . 

“There is always room at the 
top,”’ you know, and that is certain- 
ly true with regard to poultry pro- 
ducts of a superior quality. The farm 
that has a reputation for furnishing 
superior milk and butter experiences 
no difficulty in disposing of their 
product, usually at a premium above 
the ordinary market prices. The 
same is equally true of first-class 
poultry and eggs, because it is worth 
something to a customer to know to 
an absolute certainty that his eggs 
are goimg to be fresh-laid and that 
he need not procure an axe with 


Cockerels For Sale 


Pure breds only. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
The prize winning kind. As good as others ask $5 
and $10 for. Only $2and.‘2. Single Comb White 
Leghorns from fine laying strains, for $1.5). 

Red and White Poultry Yards, 


Dr. C. J. McCombs, Prop., - Stanley, N. C. 


COCKERELS FOR SALE 
S. C. R. | REDS (Red, nt Buff) $1 te $3 each 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels and Pullets, $1.00 


each. A few choice Light Brahma Cockerels, $1.50 


each, {Friend Farmer and Poultryman, give me a 


trial order and you'll buy from me again. 
WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS, 
R. i, Boomer, N. C. 





ZHOMPSON’S “ Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 


Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 
ing stock and eggs. Prices very reasonable. 
C. NEALE STACY, AMBLIA, VA. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown iy een 
White Wyandottes, B. P. ks, 
Houdans, Black Minorc Light 
prstmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
‘ekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 1 
Send for folder. It’s free. 
Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNOLE JOE AND NED, Prop: 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 


write me. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








which to carve the chicken that he 
Las bought. 

In view of the enormous profits of 
the men who go about over the 
country buying up chickens and eggs 
at most seasons of the year, the 
farmer, unless his location is very 
remote, can usually dispose of his 
poultry products to the best ad- 
vantage by selling direct to private 
customers im a nearby town. These 
customers can readily be obtained by 
offering in the first place only 
the very highest grade products and 
then keeping all goods up to the 
standard. 

It will be found that once a repu- 
tation for selling strictly high-class 
poultry and eggs is established, it 
ean be lost only through neglect and 
inattention to business. Private cus- 
tomers thus secured and assured of 
receiving only the best at all times, 
will be perfectly willing to pay the 
highest market price. UNCLE JO. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


X1X.—Keeping Bees in Cities. 


Bee keeping is not confined to the 
country. This business may be car- 
ried on in’ the city as well. There is 
a successful apiary on ton of a large 
business house in Cincinnati. Bees 
have been kept in the garrets of city 
houses or on elevated porches. A 
secluded city backyard, with a high 
board fence is a good place for bees. 
Care must be taken that in flying 
from their hives the bees do not 
come in contact with people in 
neighboring lots or with those pass- 
ing on streets or alleys. This is done 
by putting the hives in elevated po- 
sitions or by surrounding them with 
tall, close fences. 

We recently read an account of 
some one’s experience with bee keep- 
ing in a city of 150,000 people. He 
kept his bees for many years on the 
back of his home lot of 120 feet 
front. It was 150 feet deep and 
about 50 feet across the back. ‘ He 
also kept several colonies in a gable 
of his attic. From one of the hives 
in his back yard he took 71 pounds 
of honey in one season, which at our 
present price of 20 cents a pound 
would amount to $14.20. At this 











Thick Chips an 


Thin Shavings 


Thick chips indicate fast-working, 


durable, sharp-cd ed tools. 


Thin shavings indicate finely- 
tempered, hard, smooth edges, 
carefully ground and crhettes, 


for they are all guaranteed. 


Trade mark registered. 
Tf not at your d 


KEEN KUTTE 
Quality Tools 


are made for rough work and fine accurate work. 
A Keen Kutter Chisel, for example, will pare 

off a tissue shaving after chippiag out a mortise. 
You run no risk in buying Keen K utter Tools, 


Sold for over 40 years under this motto: — - 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price ls Forgotten. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
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t+. C. SIMMONS. 
ealer’s, write us. . - 
ST. Louis ano NEW York, U.S.A. 










PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


rate a good lot of money could be 
made from a small space of ground, 
and the yield seems to be just as 
good in the city as in the country, 
for there are always a number of 
gardens all around which contain an 
abundance of nectar-bearing flowers. 

I once knew of a bee keeper who 
kept an apiary on a principal street 
of a small town. His specialty was 
queen raising. During the season he 
sent out queens by mail constantly 
at $1 each, or more. By having spe- 
cially constructed hives and appli- 
ances, he produced queens very rap- 
idly. He also had the care of an 
apiary out on the mountains near by. 
His arrangement was not the best, 
for he had hives and small nuclei of 
bees all over the front yard and near 
the street. The consequence was that 
people often got stung and made 
complaints about it. Members of 
his family sometimes shared the 
same fate. A better arrangement 
would have obviated all this trouble. 

When bees are kept on tops of 
business houses in the city a shed 
should be erected over the rows of 
hives to protect the bees from the 
extreme heat of summer. A _ wind- 
treak is also necessary to protect 


them from pelting storms. Bees kept 
in the suburbs or near the edge of 
the city will, of course, have no trou- 
ble in scouring the country pasture 
for nectar, besides what they get 
from gardens and yards and bloom- 
bearing fruit and shade trees. 
T. C. KARNS. 
Powell Station, Tenn. 





Wage War on the Flies. 


I wonder if there are as 


many 
flies 


everywhere as here. If we 


could only kill them before they 
are hatched and save our homes 
from sickness and death! They 


bring typhoid, malaria, cholera jin- 
fantum, and even tuberculosis into 
our homes. They breed: in cow-lots, 
slop pails, and every other place of 
filth. With their furry, sticky feet, 
germs are carried everywhere. They 
breed very fast. It only takes eleven 
days for an egg to become a full- 
grown fly. We should wage cease- 
less war on them. The lots should be 
cleaned up and the scrapings carried 
off, the slop pails kept covered, all 
dead flies burned or buried, and 
every precaution used to keep them 
out. MRS. R. H. ROBINSON. 
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As a soil conditioner farmers have 
never been able to find anything that 
would take its place. 


For years this lime has been preferred 
to ordinary rock lime—for it dissolves 
vegetation quicker, making humus. It 
contains potash and other ingredients 
essential to plant growth, and less is 
required. 

It makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

Sour lands are sweetened by its use 
and restored to productiveness. 


Dept. B 





Lime Was Used Before the Christian Era. China, 
Greece, Rome, France and England All 
Used Agricultural Lime. 


Even in England, where the soil is of 
limestone formation, liming is practised 
with wonderful results. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime for Wheat. 


It loosens up heavy clays, and binds 
together light sandy lands, putting the 
soil in a condition to resist drought and 
insuring big wheat yields. 

At Agricultural Experiment Stations 
the use of lime and stable manure has 
resulted in bigger yields than any other 
method of fertilization. 

Write for our interesting booklet and 
full information. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


RICHMOND, VA. 











z-R| AND “y 


Soil that is used year after year lus_s its vital properties, 
and as a result crop: grow poorer or even worthless. 
Remedy this condition by using R-R LAND LIME, the 
longest tried and best known kind on the market. 

With an application of R-R LAND LIME, the soil 
gives out new life and vitality. Sour soil becomes sweet, 
and sandy soil so changed that abundant crops and luxu- 
riant vegetation are obtained. 

R-R is a specially prepared LAND and PLANT FOOD 


—better than fertilizer for 
and all other crops. 


Southern Distributors, 





wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco 


Write for our interesting catalogs, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


: Charleston, S. C. 


Cargoes arriving at Wilmington and Charleston, for distribution to the interior. 
‘ WRITE NOW. 
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VEGETABLES. 








3 FRUIT, TRUCK, 


SOME VEGETABLES THAT WE NEGLECT. 


A Group of Vegetables Too Little Grown in the South—Sal- 


sify, Parsnips, Carrots and Fall 


By W. F. 


NE SELDOM SERES the Swiss 

chard in the Southern gardens. 

In fact few people I have met 
know what chard is. It is a species 
of beet grown for its leaves and not 
for the root. In summer the stout 
leaf-stalks make a very good substi- 
tute for asparagus after the aspara- 
gus season is over. The leaves can 
be pulled off all through the summer 
and the old roots can be hilled up 
slightly and will stand all winter and 
give early shoots in the spring. But 
at that season we have asparagus 
and do not need it, so that it is best 
to grow it from seed every spring. 
To have good leaves the plants 
should be thinned to stand 3 inches 
apart in the rows, and the more 
manure used the ranker the growth. 
The common variety has silvery leaf- 
stalks, but I have had some with 
pink stalks and some with golden 
yellow ones. The common white is 
the best. 

a 

Down in Florida they grow egg- 
plants for the Northern markets, but 
in many parts of the South, especial- 
ly in North Carolina one seldom sees 
eggplants in the garden. But there 
is no finer vegetable for the summer 
and fall table, and in the fall they 
can be boiled and canned and can be 
made into cakes and fried in batter 
all winter. 

* 

Carrots, too, are generally neg- 
lected. One can sow in the fall seed 
of the Oxheart carrot or the Early 
Horn carrot, and let them stand and 


Peas Need Prompt Attention. 


Massey. 


pull them for the table all winter, as 
I have done, and they are fine in 
soups. 

x | 

Parsnips and salsify, too, are too 
seldom seen. These are entirely win- 
ter vegetabies, and furnish a desira- 
ble variety for the table in winter. 
They have been neglected largly be- 
cause those who have tried them 
have followed the Northern practice 
of sowing them in the earliest spring. 
Then in the South they are apt to 
run to seed at midsummer and be 
ruined. Sow the seed at once in Mis- 
sissippi and the Lower, South (fur- 
ther north-in July) and they will 
grow and make their best growth 
in late autumn, and in _ fact 
will grow some all winter, as they 
are very hardly plants. Salsify is 
often called vegetable oyster or oys- 
ter-plant, because the boiled roots 
being mashed and fried in cakes 
resemble very much in taste fried 
oysters. The Student parsnip is the 
best and the Sandwich Island salsify. 

& 

Most people sow some early gar- 
den peas, but few understand how 
easy it is to get a fall crop of peas. 
1 have found the Dwarf Premium 
Gem the best for fall sowing. I sow 
them in August in deep furrows and 
cover lightly at first, and as they 
grow work the earth to them till 
level, the object being to get the 
roots down in the moist earth to 
prevent drying out in the dry weath- 
er of September. Try a fall crop of 
peas and you will always have them. 











SAVE GRAPES FOR NEXT WINTER 


Eating Ripe, Juicy Grapes in Winter 
a Luxury in Your Reach, if You 
Try. 

A grape grower recently was 
heard to remark, ‘I wish there was 
some way to keep grapes through the 
winter.” Poor fellow, his wish is 
already granted, if he but knew it. 

It is not possible, perhaps, to 
keep all varieties, but there are some 
that are good keepers, such as the 
Concord, Delaware, Brighton and 
Lindley. They can be kept by a very 
simple process of preservation. The 
bunches are cut without handling 
further than to lay them in paper or 
light wooden boxes, 9 or 10 inches 
Square and 3 or 4 inches deep. A 
cool, airy cellar is the best place for 
the grapes. If the temperature is 
even, the air dry, and ventilation 
good, no further care is needed. 
Grapes may be had every day, from 
the last of September on, till March 
or April, if the quality of the grapes 
when cut from the vines is of the 
very best, and not over-ripe when 
put into the boxes. 

During cold weather, a dark cellar 
is usually the best safeguard. Dark- 
ness insures a safe passage through 
severe cold spells. The rapid transi- 
tion from heat to cold, by exposure 
to the light of day and darkness of 
night causes uneven rise and fall of 
Sap im any kind of fruit in the cellar. 
It is this sudden expansion and con- 
traction that ruptures the cells and 
causes frozen fruits to spoil. 

Keep the cellar dry, and as the 
weather gets cold exclude the light. 
Ventilation may be preserved by al- 
lowing space over and above the 
boxes of grapes for the air to circu- 
late. If the cellar is cool, sweet and 
Clean when the grapes are put in, 


excluding the light and ontside air 
will not hurt but thoroughly pre- 
serve them. : 





HOW TO KILL CABBAGE WORMS. ' 


Messrs. Editors: The most troub- 
lesome ‘‘worm” affecting cabbage is 
the larva of a small white butterfly. 
This insect is a voracious feeder and 
often practically destroys the cabbage 
crop by eating the foliage. It can 
be controlled by application of pois- 
ons to the cabbage as soon as the 
larva appears and at intervals during |! 
the season whenever the insect is— 
plentiful. The most successful poison | 
is Paris green, used either as a liquid 
or dust application, but many people 
are afraid to use this mixture be- 
cause of the danger of being poison- 
ed. There is no danger up until the 
time that the cabbage are maturing 
or a short time before they are ready 
for the table. If it is necessary to 
fight this insect when the plants are 
mature, I would advise the use of 
pyrethrum powder which is harmless 
even when the cabbage is used short- 
ly after applieation. 

To apply Paris green in liquid 
form, use 1 pound of Paris green and 
4 pounds stone lime to 125 gallons 
of water. Slake the lime and dilute, 
mix the Paris green into a smooth 
paste with a small amount of water 


and pour into the lime water or into}: 


the spray tank. As a dust applica- 
tion, mix 1 part Paris green to 20 or 
25 parts road dust, air-slaked lime, 
plaster or flour and dust on plants. 
Pyrethrum powder can be used in 
the same way. Where no spray pump 





How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 


in the Country 





Yes— 











Uneeda 
Biscuit 


are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected in sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Next time you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. “But,” you 
say, “will they keep that long?” 
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A. M. LATHAM. ~ 


would be used and if properly ap- 
plied will be fairly satisfactory. 
H. C. THOMPSON. 





Peas! Are You Goin 
To Pick Them? 
No! The Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 
threshes them from the mown vines. 
Also threshes wheat and oats. 
Catalog free. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER COMPANY. 


MORRISTOWN, - - TENNESSEE. 








A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers of ch ter and standi: 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly gilt-edge investment guarsnteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken. Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and address 


Olarence Poe, Editor 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GAZETTE, 


Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 

















is available the dust application 











WASHINGTON. 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 


Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited. 








your Cann 


Fara 





Is and other valuable ‘nformation 
MODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanecga, fenn. ¢ 





“ONE FOR ALL,” No. 1 


Wool Grease, Arsenate of Lead, Lime and 
Sulphur. Both a Contact and Poison 
Spray. An Insecticide and Fungiecide. 


Positively the Only Thing Needed for ali Pests or Fungus 


A tonic for vegetation. Sick trees made well; 
old trees rejuvenated to youthful vigor | better 
foliage: larger and more abundant fruit. Neither 
sucking or chewing insects nor fungus willattack 
wood that has “One For All” upon it. After one 
fall spraying nodormant spraying will be needed. 
Spraying confined to the growing season. Scale 
exterminated. Positive evidence from practical 
growers furnished upon application. 

Prices, F. O. B. New York 
Barrels, 425 lbs... -0Sc. per lb. 
% Bbis., 200 Ibs. . oe * 
100.1 bas. ....32 s5.,.. Ee ee r ° 

bape a - 06% 
25 Ube. 2.....52.5... bn 


MANHATTAN OIL COMPANY 
Established 1852 
51 Front Street New York 


PRAT T'S 


"SCALECIDE 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One galtlom 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding watere 
Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURGH ST, NEW YORK CITY. 

















NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H. Motl<-y Ce, 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price, 
These are high le goods. your order 
direct to Factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 





Big Illustrated Paper Frese. Fel 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how ty 
& buy and how to sell. Where tog@ 
Canners, Cans, Labe luabl tion t 
fing. Send today. ODE. 


© every grower in theland. Coste y@ 
Dent. J tt ' 





CANS = 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES 14 SYRUP 


Best Goops 
Lowzs? Prices 


LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALSO 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE 
HOME, 


FARM 


(Continued from page 664.) 
Co., $1.00, is the standard work on 
gardening in the South. Every South- 
ern farmer needs it. 


Types and Breeds of Farm Ani- 
mals, by C. S. Plumb. Descriptions 
and illustrations of all the principal 
breeds of our domestic animals. 
Probably the best book of the kind, 
up-to-date, and with beauty enough 
to make it appealing. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $2.00. 


Farm Stock, by C. W. Burkett. The 
sort of book to enthuse the farmer 
himself and to make the boy want to 
stay on the farm. We wish every 
Southern lad could have access to it. 
Tells about the different farm ani- 
mals, their management, feeding, etc. 
Orange Judd Co. $1.50. 


Swine in America, by F. D. Co- 
burn. A very comprehensive and 
readable book about hogs, but writ- 
ten from the Kansas viewpoint, and 
with all the writer’s usual enthusi- 
asm and inaccuracy. Orange Judd 
Co. $2.50. 


Questions and Answers on Butter- 
Making, and Questions and Answers 
on Milk and Milk Testing, by C. A. 
Publow. Catechism style, full of 
practical and detailed information on 
their respective subjects. Good books 
for the dairyman to have where he 
can refer to them. Orange Judd Co. 
50 cents each. 

The Business of Dairying. C. B. 
Lane. A practical treatise. Orange 
Judd Co. $1.25. Another good book 
of the same kind is, The Farm Dairy, 
by H. B. Gurler, Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, $1.00. It is not so well 
adapted to Southern conditions, how- 
ever, as are John Michel’s Dairy 
Farming and Market Dairying, pub- 
lished by the author at West Raleigh, 
N. C., at $1.00 each. Every South- 
ern dairyman needs both these. 


Sheep Breeding in America, by J. 
E. Wing, is the best book on this 
subject we have seen. Finely illus- 
trated and written in Wing’s interest- 
ing style. Breeders’ Gazette. $1.50. 





Feeding Farm Animals, by Thomas 
Shaw. A good book for the man 
who is interested enough in the sub- 
ject to study it, but written for 
Northwestern conditions. Orange 
Judd Co., $2.00. 


Poultry Breeding, by Miller Purvis. 
The illustrations make this book 
worth while, and it seems full of val- 
uable information, but it is in sad 
need of an index. Breeders’ Gazette. 
$1.50. 





WAKE 





How does this fine 
Genuine Deer Foot Han- 
dle; Extra Quality Cruci- 
ble Steel Blade; Saber 
Pattern; Glazed Finish; 
German Silver Ferrule; 
Polished Steel Guard, 
Hunting Knife strike 
you? Want it? You may 
have it. Go out and get 
us (5) five Circulation 
Raising Subscriptions— 
you can do it in a few 
hours and this dandy prize 
is yours. Every boy will 
want one when they see 
yours. Th's is a dandy. 
Sent Postpaid. 

The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 


Raleigh, N. C. 











Making Poultry Pay, by E. C. Pow- 
ell. A very good book for the North- 
ern poultryman; much of it good for 
the South, but part valueless. Orange 
Judd Co. $1.00. 





Agricultural Bacteriology, by H. L. 
Russell, is an interesting book on a 
subject about which most farmers 
need information. It makes the sub- 
ject plainer than any book we have 
seen. Published by the author, at 
Madison, Wis., $1.25. 


First Book of Forestry, by F. Roth, 
Ginn & Co., 85 cents. A plain, 
practical, up-to-date treatise on the 
care of the wodlands. There is sad 
need in the South of a study of some 
such treatise. 

Rural Hygiene, by I. W. Brew- 
er, sold for $1.25 by B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, is a book 
for grown-ups, and is one that 
should be in every thoughtful farm- 
er’s book case. It, too, is a Northern, 
rather than a Southern, book but it 
would easily be worth many times its 
price to any man who was willing to 
profit by what it teaches. 


Of supplementary reading books 
intended to develop in the child a 
love of country life through ‘‘nature 
study,’’ there seems to be no end, 
and they are of all qualities—good 
bad, and indifferent. One thoroughly 
good, instructive, entertaining and 
suited to the country child, is C. A. 
Keffer’s Nature Studies on the Farm. 
American Book Co., New York. 40 
cents. The same company publishes 
First Principles of Agriculture, Goff 
and Mayne, 80 cents; How the World 
is Clothed, and How the World is 
Fed, by F. G. Carpenter, 60 cents 
each; Practical Agriculture, by J. W. 
Wilkinson, 
mended book; also a number of na- 
ture readers for very small children. 


Of bird books there are many. The 
Outing Publishing Co., New York., 
has Our Bird Friends, by G. F. Bur- 
ba, $1.00, a book for children, with 
fine colored plates; and The Sport of 
Bird Study, by H. K. Job, $2.00, net, 
a book of great beauty and one that 
will appeal strongly to every boy or 
girl who owns a camera. The Amer- 
ican Book Co. has Walker’s Our 
Birds and Their Nestlings, 60 cents. 
This, too, is a book of the enthusi- 
asm-making sort. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. publish, at $1.20 each, Birds, 
Wild Flowers, and Trees Every Child 
Should Know. While these books.are 
all written from the Northeastern 
point of view, they all contain much 
that will be just as instructive to the 
Southern boy or girl. They belong to 
the class of books that tell things, 
those that one refers to often when 
he needs help. We can heartily re- 
commend them all, except for the ex- 
treme South. 





OUR PRIZES. 


A subscriber writes: 

‘Do you mean the man sending in 
the greatest number of subscribers 
during the week gets the $5.00 or 
the one sending the most names at a 
time—that is, a list? And the one 
sending the most names from August 
10 to September 10 gets the buggy, 
or the one sending the largest list at 
a time?” 

We mean total number, not larg- 
est list. 

One offer is this: To the man from 
whom we receive the largest number 
of 25-cent subscriptions any day we 
give a cash prize of $1. 

To the man from whom we get 
the largest number any week, wheth- 
er in one list or a dozen, we send $5. 

To the man from whom we receive 
the greatest number between August 
10 and September 10, a $75 buggy 
also. 

Fire them in. 


$1.00, a highly recom-f 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


The Munger Cotton Gin- 
ning Outfit can be run with 
from five to fifteen horse- 
power less than any other 
system on the market of the 
same capacity. That means 
that it costs less to operate a 
Munger System—and it pro- 
duces a better sample, too. 


The Munger Outfit el- 
evator has a continuous 


instead of an intermittent suc- 
tion, so it may be operated by 
asmaller fan. It is here that 
considerable saving in horse- 
power is secured. 


The Munger Outfit, with 
its continuous suction, is the 
only one in which the exhaust 
from the fan can be used for 
handling the seed, when it is 
conveyed any great distance. 


The Munger System is 


Munger system. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


TT RTT IE 


The Gin that saves Power 


—power means steam 
—steam means coal 
—coal means money 





System Outfit 





the result of years of experiment and improvement. As all of the most im- 
portant features in the outfit are covered by patents, the many imitations of the 
Munger system on the market fall far short of the original. 


Every ginner should have a copy of our big, copyrighted book on the 
It illustrates and describes our different styles of outtits. 
We will send a free copy to those interested. 


Continental Gin Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 
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1 


at the gin. 








HOW ABOUT YQUR™: 


Do you hau! them to the depot, sell them to the oi! mills, and then buy 
meal and iulls for feed and fertilizer ? 


a 
WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 
in connection with any gin or mill and will at cotton seed into meal and hulls 


This way saves FREIGHT, saves HAULING, saves 


it 
OIL MILL PROFITS and fives you a feed three times as rieh in 
fatty matter as the oil mill meal. Write for catalogue and price list. 


PERRYMAN MFG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. 





“Gibbes 





GIBBES 





Balanced Valve Engine 
New Design, Heavy Duty, Balanced Valve. 
Built to stand the severest test. 
of trouble has been discarded, every improvement has 
been added. Extra heavy fly wheels, crank made from 
solid steel forging, accurately balanced and other 


features make this engine rank as “best obtainable.” 
Write for NERY ¢ 
MACHINER 


Sellers of ““Gibbes Guaranteed Machine 
BOX 1260, COLUMBL 


@ 


Every possible source 


“Heavy Duty” 


Y COMPANY 
gal Kinds,—Al Value. 











$50 T0$300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d/ulers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1’!! save you from 
£50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealer. or jobbers bave to pay fox 
similar engines in carload lots fot spot cash. ‘9, 


GALLO 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
= you are to be the sole judge. 














or 
Airy ot, forspec- 
ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor sno 
one small profit. Send 
im) my big BOOK FREE.” 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statiep 
Waterloo, lowa 


An Sppertunity To Save Money 


We will mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second-hand mach as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If 


interested send usa postal 

fame ou saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
and Genstte, and and we will put your name on ou~ 
— mailing list, when you will receive our list every 
PETTY-REIDCO., - - Greensboro N.C 











Get six new 25-cent subscriptions 
and we’ll renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year free. You can do it. 











THE WATE RLOO ‘BOY 


any gaso- 
line engine, 
besides 
}) many exclu- 

sive patent- 


ed features. 
Waterloo 





every conceivable mrapese. We will - 
sponsi person aterloo Seton on 30 days’ i 
trial. and if it does not do all and more than w' 
bes if you are not satisfied that it is the best, 
rend it back and we will pay the freight both 
Can you think of a more liberal proposition 
lay for our free catalogue, 
ghowing styles and sizes, and our free trial offer 
- ee 5 year guarantee 
engines. 30 days’ free trial. 


NW TEnLoo GASOLINE ENGINE co., 
N. Carolina. 


Greensboro. 





THIS MILL MAKES MONEY 


Grinds your stock feed, also high- 
grade cornmeal, rye, graham, ‘ 
wholewheatand buckwheat flour, 
Profitable grinding trade easily 
attracted. Old-fashioned mili- 
stones, not iron grinders. A boy 
can operate it. Low first cost. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for 
‘**Book on Mills,” 

Nordyke & Marmon Co, 


1275 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
1851] 





America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders. Est. 

















We guarantee our advertisers if w hen, writing them you say, “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer and Gazete.” 
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Saturday, August 20, 1910.] 








PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








RED SPIDER. 





Directions for Destroying the Pest 
on Cotton or Other Plants. 


Several Inquiries have been re- 
ceived asking for a method of pre- 
venting damage by the red spider 
on cotton. Numerous garden planis 
and sometimes trees also are at- 
tacked by red spiders and either one 
of the two methods described below 
will serve to prevent this injury. 

First: One method is to pick all 
the visibly affected leaves—this of- 
ten means to take the whole plant 
—and destroy by burning. If this 
is done when the injury is first no- 
ticed, the further spread may be 
largely prevented. The red spiders 
usually commence work on a small 
area and gradually spread in all di- 
rections. Some cotton growers de- 
pend entirely on preventing the red 
spider by this method of burning the 
infested plants. 

Second: The most thorough meth- 
od of killing the red spider is to 
spray the infested plants with some 
mixture such as kerosene emulsion 
or lye-sulphur mixture. The latter 
is preferable because it can be ap- 
plied without any injury to the plants 
and can be cheaply prepared. 


Formula for Lye-Sulphur Mixture. 


Mix 2 pounds of flowers of sul- 
phur into a paste with cold water; 
then add 1 pound of pulverized caus- 
tic soda (lye). The dissolving lye 
will boil and party dissolve the sul- 
phur. Water must be added slowly 
to prevent burning until about two 
gallons have been added. When the 
mixture is thoroughly dissolved and 
through boiling it may be diluted 
with water to make one barrel of 
mixture. This is the strength that 
will kill the red spider without any 
injury to the plants. Experiments 
have shown that a thorough appli- 
cation kills from 95 to 98 per cent 
of the red spiders. 

The above mixture must be ap- 
plied with a spray pump, and nozzle 
throwing a fine spray, and the un- 
derside of the leaves must be cov- 
ered. The red spiders feed mostly 
underneath the leaves. The lye-sul- 
phur mixture sprinkled over the 
plants from a watering pot would do 
practically no good. The spray pump 
is almost absolutely necessary for 
this work. 

In sections where the red spider 
is an annual pest, it would pay farm- 
ers to keep on hand a small spray 
pump and be prepared to use the lye- 
sulphur mixture before the spiders 
have spread over the large area. 

R. I. SMITH, 
Entomologist N. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





MAKING VINEGAR FROM CIDER. 


The following plan for converting 
cider or other fruit or grape juices 
into vinegar will be of value to your 
readers at any time, bus especially 
during this year of abundant fruit 
crops. This is a Connecticut plan, 
and reduces the time required to one 
or two months, and if properly car- 
ried out, it can be done with almost 
& certainty of success. 

GEORGE ALLEN. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





A vinegar factory can be made by 
using your old vinegar barrel which 
must contain a few gallons of cider 
or other fruit vinegar that is in 
00d condition. 

Set the barrel on end, and have a 
tight wood faucet near the bottom, 
from which to draw from time to 
time, before the barrel gets full. 
Also have a hole in top of barrel, 


of cider run continually, at the rate 
of half-pint an hour. Such a stream 
will fill the barrel in about 30 days, 
#t which time the vinegar can be 
drawn off and used or stored in an- 
other barrel. As the process is con- 
tinuous it is best to draw a few gal- 
lons every week, beginning with the 
third week, in order that the factory 
shall be kept in good working order 
during the entire season. The sup- 
ply of cider should be placed on top 
of the factory barrel, and if the 
stream is properly measured—a half 
pint only an hour—no further atten- 
tien will be required. 





PASTURING ALFALFA. 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station 
in a recent bulletin on alfalfa states 
that pasturing in the spring— 


of the alfalfa. The longer the 
pasturing is continued, the more 
serious are the harmful effects. 
It takes about three years for 
alfalfa to become thoroughly es- 
tablished, and during that time 
it should not be pastured at all. 
It would be better if it were 
never pastured, especially on 
uplands. Alfalfa is pre-eminent- 
ly a hay plant, and in most 
cases, greater profits will ac- 
crue by using it as such. At 
the same time, extraordinary 
gains have been secured by 
using alfalfa as a pasture crop 
for hogs, but in most of these 
cases the crop is grown on an 
ideal soil.’’ 


Since alfalfa is being very suc- 
cessfully grown in many sections of 
our territory there is a growing dis- 
position to use it for pasture, and we 
give the above warning, which is 
based on experience. 


(19) 669 


follow if care is not taken to keep 
the stock off in wet weather and too 
close grazing is not avoided. 





Every boy and girl ought to read 
“The Youth’s Companion,” the great- 
est paper for young folks. A year’s 
subscription (price $1.75) free for 
ten 25- cent an eer were. 


Py Steel Horse 
CLIPPERS 


An article you 
have always want- 
ed. Keep your 
horses trimmed up 
and nobby. 

We offer this fine 
Full Nickel Plated, 
Brown Enameled 
Wood Handles, 
Steel Ferrules, ex- 
{ra quality Cruci- 
ble Steel Finely 
adjusted. -Wi1 cut 











“Ts about the surest way of de- 
stroying a good stand of alfalfa. 
Aside from weakening’ the 


- plants by removal of the first 


tender growth the ground is kept 
bare and crabgrass and weeds 
are allowed to get a start ahead 


It is probable that pasturing will 
be still more injurious in this sec- 
tion owing to our heavy rainfall and 
our habit of grazing all our pastures 
too closely. There seems to be no Subscriptions at 
reason why alfalfa should not be : asceach. Post Paid. 
grazed here as elsewhere after the| The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
second year, Mut serious results will Raleigh, N. O. 
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through which to let a small stream 


Electric Interurbans are Proving to 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You ais 





$1000 FREE to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise 


INNEAPO: 








I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting *“‘Com- 
mon” Stock, Absolutely Free, in Addition 
toa 10 Share Investment in Our Preierred 
Stock, and I Believe this Free *‘Common” 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Value. Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free ‘“‘Com- 
mon” Stock. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor 
tunity thatevercame to your notice—I firmly believe it: tnd I 
ve backed up my belie by a 100,000 investment myself. I 
don’t want you to say ‘“‘yes” or “no”’ until you give me a chance 
to talk with you a little ‘while, 

If you’ve gotsome money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or if you want to invest a little each month 
out of your income, give me your caretul attention fora little while 
until I can lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 
asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable facts 
bear me out in my judgment—I want you to "have all the facts and then I 
believ At Ge will want to put your money where it will work for you and 

ou 0 
z Now, ’. the first thing to do is to send you my big 40-page “Book of Elec- 




















coonnve tric Railroad Facts,” which I'll mail you free and at the same time Ialso 


Jy I it | 


y other book called * W hy WallStreet Rules With the People’s 

you get these two books which containail the facts about 

lectric Railroad and about me, personally, then I’m will- 

ing foryou to sitin the quiet of your home and pass judgment on the 
babes proposition, 

i just want you to have these‘two free books that will open your eyes 

about banks and Wall Street and jnvestments in general; and when you 

et these two books I'li take my chances on whether you ll say “Savage 





M. W. SA Ae. Pres.~ Seco 


e 
Om TONNA__(®@) 
oree: > 


“Sa 
DODGE CENTER A NE 


‘The First Electric Line to 
Tap the Wealth of Our 
Golden Northwest. 


CLINTON FALLS 





S$ wrong” or “Savage is right,’ and it won't interferé with our feelings 
or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me aguin. I offer 
you these two books free—I Jette to show you how you can make your 
money work and earn for 

Now justa minute, while t give you afew facts. Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of this paper know me already, but to those who do not, I 
once want to say that I’ve been doing a nas and international business 
out of Minneapolis for the past ay Opens 
Y My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—madeso by thecontinued patronage of nearly 

hree million thinking, progressive, hard working farmers and stock-raisers. These 

people are my friends and customers—thousands have already invested in my new 
enterpriseé—some from your own State and from every State in the Union and every 
Province in Canada. I have built up a number of big enterprises here in the 
Northwest and now I'm building the biggest of themall, Itis known as the People’s 
Electric Line, owned and controlled by the people. 


OUR SPLENDID 57-FOOT, ALL-STEEL CARS COMMENCE 
RUNNING IN JULY, 1910 





FOCHESTER 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Mi 





from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 miles. 


polis to Rochester, and back how your investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This informa- 
tion is contained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad 1 I want you 


Iam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, Iam rest vel oes it to have it even though you neverinvest a dollar, and I am espec 


wae speete 3 on the first section is completed and cars are running. 


grad 
ing Electric Railroad in the count 


jal 
anxious for you to have my new Book, “Why Wali Street Rujes with ¢ 


ng on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. the People’s Money.” 
yes am working to make this the best constructed and biggest dividend- y- Don’t 


backward about sending for these books. I want you 


High-class Electric Roads from New to have them and they won’t cost you a cent—they are free— 


York toSpokane are great money-ma ers. tell you all about it in my bo some of these Wall Street secrets will open youreyes. Iw 


ik. This is the second time I have given the people a chance to share wit 
me—my other new cuterpe ype paid 10 per cent—the dividend checks were 


out on June 
Now is your —— 


share with me in this enterprise—the greatest 
all I will give you $1,000 in voting stock in ad 
t. Py. want to send you the estimated net-profit statement, showing 


ou to see how the pores ‘8 money works for Wall Street. 
want toshow you to make your money work for 
you and for no one else. 


Send For The 2 Books Now. 


of 
dition to a small 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON 5 


Tam not drawing any salary and I have nct received any free stock except with the preferred stoke 5 I pout, S I cannot 
make any money except by the rapid increase in value of the “common” stock. I personally nag pone 


stock equall. ly with my own and that it will make exactly the 
rotate ihe it to Wall Street. It is the “common” stock that has 
on”’ 8 = i make carefully 


is owned and controlled by the people. 

I offer you the “Common” Stock Free insi 
made the great railroad fortunes—‘common 
of anything as 


good as the Dan Patch Electric Line 


guarantee 
same per cent of profit. This is truly a eeaees road 


you rich if you select it. Do you know x" 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 


Minneapolis - 





» Minnesota 


y 
. bsceBacteebsibane P. F. and S. F. G. 





Inasmuch as Mr. Savege personally guarantees that every stock subscribtion will be taken care of, safeguarded and protected equally with his 
own, The Progressive Farmer and Gazette does not think it necessary to cover this particular announcement wilh its usual guarantee. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


$68 TO $86 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT T e C ll 
FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT rinity O ege 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL || riccbepertments--coltesiate.Gradu- 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 


Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community. Large library facilities. Well equip- North Carolina Agricultural 
ped laboratories in all departments ° 
“Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to educate.””— of science, Gymnasium furnished and Mechanical College 
Chas. = Taylor, President Wake Forest College ee ee FL NGI komm with best apparatus. Expenses very Sh Nosema euubonined teakider, 
I sa’ ences of patient pains-taking ec ip and mar 
ed ability. ah B. Carlyle, Prateseer of Latin, Wake Forest ie satiety moderate. Aid for worthy students. as skilled "mechanic, = ope 7 iryma ryman ora 
““The instruction is thorough and the influence surrounding the pupil excellent.”—Rev. R. S. Teachers and Students ex- ctaneer — Sesame izing ta 
“In my orinion there is no High — ‘s and oar) of the country doing better and more pecting to engage in teach- address 
*8Gine of the best preparatory schools in ihe State "Cleveland Star. pave tat ing should investigate the JAS. B, DUDLEY, - PResipEnr, 
“The young men who have come to the Universi:y from the Piedmen' ool have taken 
a. good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work. Very truly yours, superior advantages offered Greensboro, N. C, 
rancis P. Venable, President Un’ versity of N. A Gs Me A a by the new Department of 
rar is the best cheapest school in the State.’’— oonce, Mem egislature. i, 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 30th. For announcement, write Education in Trinity Col 


W. D. BURNS, “Teele N. C. Brie ns Ae As UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


ee | Nee ata, ee MICE ER: yrantnnn 


ene, STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT 
R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary || § mevicine—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY 
orner Military Schoo OEE 
New building under construction, the gift of 
Founded 1851 — the people of Richmond. 


Admirable laboratory building for temporary 
Oxford, North Carclina use—large, bright, convenient. - 


Classical, Scientificand English Courses. Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Government ‘Academsion Military NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 
resning develops prompt ype one oe and manly carriage, Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 
pada 68 years old, with e rienced teachers. Cadets 
-_ Ww 


MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 
the At B= pine = and ladies of his family, thee 4 Member Association »f American Medical Col- 


leges. Registered in New York. High standing. 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. g g' 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady Tuition and expenses moderate. 
lawn, athletic pans one quarter mile running track, oe. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 











FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 















































acres. Ideal climate, m pel: ‘ul environment. In the soctal STATISTICAL RECORD. 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 


decceeneapes Semee Sedetioatne NORTH CAROLINA || INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School d Is of limited 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. : ’ Terms: ee students $10.00, sentranee fee, and 
63rd Session begins Sep- ing a and four hours pa Pgeeny a Bost advantages 


tember 7th 1910 business courses for littlemoncy. Fine 
? ° . 
YOUNG MEN AND LADIES §. 5. 7.,,csablished 22 reat po mga sts - ; 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! pate aging pera se ° ° 
Positions paying $50 to $75 a rion tir guaranteed Quick Application for TOOENS 


and Preparato 
promotion. Write today for free illustrated catalog. should be made Catawba College School. A id 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Newton, N. C., Opens Sept. 7h. 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. at once. Healthful location. Modern conveniences. New 
Laboratory equipment. Strong faculty. Classi- 
e ° cal, Scientific and Literary Music, Art 
For full information ad- || ina Expression. Both sexes. Rates moderate. 


“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” dress, Catalogue Free, J. F. Buchheit, A. M., President. 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute PRESIDENT. EDICAL COLLEGE 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, pre OF Vi R CGINIA 

ing for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in College. M D ALI E N 

Govermens ons caeee to manili = —_ age om velf-con e ° 9 Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
trol. Acc: relations with Unive is utiful a: ‘ Seventy-third Sess Sept. 
healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. modious brick LOUISBURG, N. C. Excellent laboratory and linia! tacilitiea, 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic Climate 

‘otal expenses for the session under $200.00. Many Write for at and catalog 


things will want to bt mel about the school set forth in Christopher Tompkins, M.B., fichaed, Ya. 
illustrated catalogue sent f. Address = 


G. F, McALLISTER, A. M, Prin,, ||| Ttinity Park School ||[ wake rorest coLtece 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. - A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
A First-Class Preparatory School ||} 3's seccis! departments in Education, Law. 
The next session begins Sostceuie's, 6, 


F : 1910. talogu: ‘orma: 
TEACHES BOTH SEXES Certificates of Graduation Accepted isteniae” ie set ee eaten 


Bookkeeping, Penman- j 
ship, Shertbead, Type. for Entrance to Leading Southern z.B. EARNSHAW, 


writing, Telegraphy, Colleges > en 
&c.—three first by mail. 


Nevacations. Welle fer Faculty of ten officers and teachers. East Carolina 
proof that this is. . . Campus of seventy: five acres. Library ? shh 
** One of ihe ver~ best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- if Teachers Training School 


containing more than forty thousand 
ing—one of _ fiakest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- bound yoo Well ccuinged gym- A State uchorl oreantsed ‘and siinteined for 























































































































2 one definite purpose:—Training young men and 
pete of instruction. ‘Freauent lec- women for teaching. The regular session one 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve Tusrdem Septente AB a 13, 1910. For ca 

he aa ans a ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, :: Greemville, N.C 

a. » Presi oe reenvilie, N. &. 

A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the sa Cela ial Saieien 
National Association of College Faculties, Situated i in center of 
the progressive, cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 

m ful, invigorating winterclimate. If ouare interested, write for 


ill ted catalog; lete ing. rmatie: Catalog free. < 
COO Write today to DRS. W. FOSTER, Deaz,3) M. Butler St. Atlanta, 62 F. S. Aa ae Bursar, ghapebe E 
fr>> BEERS NIFE 


KANSAS CI CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE) ELON COLLEGE GAYA Witt Stand The 


Mand ie D ys, , ey ‘oe Racleet 
itary Ofieers, Army Vecrinetaae U. Ss. ona for Graduates as Practitioners, Teach tors, San. __1(CO-EDUCATIONAL) { 
etary, 


DE. 6. bEkWaAnT. Senne ‘ nspectors, ——— as usec oe on eee Deligh tfuily situatea int the Hill Country.” Un- f i i Secire one aossialy 
THE NORTH CAROLINA wnaautnee wa. pla. ood ak velee SPA) BEE che weeclarge: 
. yr p women from ! ‘CMA AAP wade. Onebig bi 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts; Franklin Female Seminary life and pon isadvantages. Terms : > pay me de oar 
yy small blade Tor 
The State’s college for training in- | *!ect school for young ladies. Healthy situation — information, address ee: aie 
near Atlantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. — 
dustrial workers. Oourses in Agri-| advan.in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus-|‘7¢ Lit branches. Terms mod. Catalog, ti. 
bandrg and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- ' 
‘trical’ and Mechanical Engineering; LEARN BY MAIL BY M All a abit SCHOOL 
in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in <A : rar tardies a 
Industrial Chemistry; and in Agri- | norm ? We will send The Favorite K 
.- cultural teaching. : i eg . 1 to anyone cending us five (5) ah tions, 
Entrance examinations at each cP gee mercial Lew, Cit Seetres pererast citation | St 2 cents each, only five to get 
county seat on the 14th of July. isfied or sar Goscnsre, H.C.) | ‘if : nd Gazette 
oc Dy Mi HELL, President, , Write fo" free Book op Home Btn So es The Progressive Farmer a 


West Raleigh, N. ©. | Draughoa’s College, Box i-37, Nashville, Tema, Waltestt, North Oarelina Raleigh, N. C. 











For catalogue and other information, 
address THE 





















































